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>> In This Issue << 


7 e 
From Publisher 
—to You 
pe IN THIS IssUE we print a complete 
editorial statement of the reasons 
which impelled The Outlook and Inde- 
pendent to initiate and complete its in- 


vestigation of the Bridgewater crime. 


pep THE STATEMENT needs no amplifi- 
cation in this column beyond the addi- 
tion of the fact that up to this hour 
Governor Fuller of Massachusetts has 
continued in his refusal to reopen his 
own police records so that any errors 
could be corrected and the truth ar- 
rived at. According to the New York 
“World.” “the Commonweaith of 
Massachusetts now faces a reckoning. 
It can no more ignore these findings 
than it can ignore Judgment Day.” 


Well, we shall see. 


pe Meanwuite, we publish the last 
paper in Marcelo Villegas’s interesting 
and informative series on the present 
Government of Mexico, its past and 
future. Lest it be thought that Sefior 
Villegas is too harsh in his criticisms of 
the radicals whom he describes and the 
character of their ideas and connec- 
tions, we must remind our readers once 
more that he is prepared to produce 
documentary proofs of everything he 


Says. 


pe WHERE THE ELECTION is con- 
cerned, no word will be found in this 
issue because as we go to press the 
balloting has but just begun—and we 
have only the claims of the rival cam- 
paign managers to assure us of the 


result. 


pe Wuartever the outcome, neverthe- 
less. this journal will continue to view 
national and international affairs from 
an independent liberal standpoint. and 
to oppose reaction wherever it appears. 
For whoever is elected, we doubt if that 
event alone will usher in “the almost 
perfect state.” 
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A KISS FOR THE KAISER 
Etching by Kerr Eby 
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>> Why Reds 


S A free thinker, and as 

a student of philosophy, 

I have no bias either in 
religion or in politics. Normal 
problems of social classes, eco- 
nomics, race or creed, or Gov- 
ernments are of interest to me 
only as matters to be solved 
through statesmanship based 
on sound analysis. 

But the sorry plight of the 
Mexican masses due to abnor- 
mal factors, and the calamitous 
condition of the great majority of Mexi- 
cans, demands a humane consideration 
of causes and effects and recommenda- 


tions for the correction of existing 
troubles. It is therefore on behalf of 


these people that I write. 

Since the Mexican people exist they 
have a right to happiness. But since 
they are unhappy and miserable in- 
justice or misunderstanding or both 
must be at work somewhere. 

In this spirit I have discussed the 
Mexican problem with innumerable 
United States citizens in every walk 
of life throughout this country, and 
with few exceptions their first reactions 
have been those of astonishment. They 
have frankly pleaded ignorance or con- 
fessed to have been misled by propa- 
ganda. But as soon as they became 
acquainted with the facts they have 
grasped their meaning immediately and 
correctly. Not one 
different to the fate of my countrymen. 

The consensus of opinion, whether 


has remained in- 


based on religion, sociology, morality, 
Science, law or simple common sense 
(according to the education and prefer- 
ences of those with whom I have dis- 


cussed this matter), can be summed up 
as follows: 
It is axiomatic that no one of his own 
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By MARCELO VILLEGAS 


Concluding his revelations of the Red Thread in the 
Mexican Maze, Senor Villegas carries responsibility to 
the door of the State Department in Washington. With- 
out the powerful influence of America’s diplomatic 
friendship, he believes, the Mexican people would soon 
rid themselves of the red thread which he sees as tying 
the nation to Moscow. In severing diplomatic relations 
with the Calles Government, he believes. the United 


States would cut the thread 


free will will plan his own destruction. 
ry 
The 


tion,” and those who pretend to fune- 


Mexican Communistie ‘Constitu- 


tion as the Government, have caused 
the sorry condition of the Mexican 
people. Therefore, such a “‘Constitu- 
tion,’ and such a “Government” can- 
not represent the will of the Mexican 
It tollows therefore that the 


Mexico’s 


people. 
deep and 
anomalous situation are foreign to and 
reach of the Mexican 
Otherwise 


asserted 


true causes of 
beyond the 
people’s ability to correct. 
would 
themselves heretofore. 

That these causes have been created 


they certainly have 


and sustained by the unwarranted in- 
terference of the United States cannot 
be doubted in the light of the facts. 
Therefore, the removal of interference 
of the United States, by the people of 
the United States, is the first step to- 
ward the solution of the problem. All 
other steps necessary to the recovery 
of the Mexican people’s sovereignty are 
the exclusive affairs of Mexicans who, 
once in possession of their freedom, 
must full responsibility to 
themselves and to the world. 

Such conclusions are the only logical 
ones which can be drawn from the facts 


assume 


set forth in the preceding articles of 








ule Mexico << 


this series. Nevertheless a 
part of the American people, 
because of intensive propa- 
ganda or personal inclination, 
believe either that the latest 
developments in Mexico are 
conducive to the correct solu- 
tion of the problem, or that 
Washington, by persisting in 
its policy of interference, is 
These two fal- 

dispelled in 


avoiding war. 
lacies must be 
order to clarify the issue and 
to arrive at the only possible solution. 
Nothing has happened in Mexico to 
justify any hopes for the better. The 
situation is parallel to that of 1920. 
There 
sassination preparatory to a change in 


has been the customary as- 


the personnel of a_ succeeding ad- 


ministration. Again, as in 1920, the 
Mexican Communists blame the victims 
of the assassin for all the evils of the 
past and promise the millenium for 
the future, or, as Calles said in his 
address to Congress on September first 
of this year, “For the first time in Mexi- 
can history the Republic faces a situa- 
tion the dominant note of which is the 
lack of a leader of military power, which 
is going to make it finally possible for 
us to direct the policy of the country into 
truly institutional channels, striving to 
pass for all from our historical 
condition of one man rule to national 
law and institutions.’ Now, as in 1920, 
there will be a Provisional President in 
order to insure a “fair election.” Adolfo 
de la Huerta, the Provisional President 
of 1920, was a puppet of Obregon, as 
Portes Gil, the Provisional President of 
1928, is a tool of Calles. There will 
be, as in 1920, amnesty for political 
offenders, a pageant of good inten- 
laudable 


once 


and purposes. No 


tions 
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Brown Brothers 


BLUEJACKETS AND THE ARMY OCCUPYING FORCE IN 1913 
Bluejackets formally turning over a Mexican city to the Army 


properties are to be confiscated, no re- 
actionaries or Catholics are to be mur- 
dered (in public), no foreigners ex- 
pelled without apparent cause. Fur- 
thermore, the Mexican ‘Government’ 
will continue to agree with Ambassador 
Morrow in every main issue as well as 
in every minute detail, as well as to 
anticipate his every desire and whim. 

If by these tactics it is possible to 
retain the support of Washington there 
will be ample time at a later date to 
amend or “interpret” the ‘Constitu- 
tion” to permit the consecutive re- 
election of Presidents. Also to dis- 
cover that amnesty does not work in 
Mexico and that after all private prop- 
erty must revert to the nation; that 
Catholics and must be 
suppressed as enemies of the public 
interest, and that Mexico, as a sovereign 
nation, can change her laws at the in- 
stigation of Ambassador Morrow. 

This will all be in perfect accordance 
with Lenin’s advice to maintain a policy 
of “flexibility,” provided the ultimate 
end, Communism, Mexican style, with 
all its greed and lust, is furthered. 

To believe that Washington’s con- 
tinued policy of interference will avoid 
war is to see things wrong side out. For 


reactionaries 


if by war we mean a war between the 
United States and the Mexican Com- 
munists such a presumption _ is 


ridiculous. | Washington can easily 
destroy Calles and his followers by 
simply ceasing to sponsor them, or 
recognize them as the Government of 
Should the United States 


withdraw recognition, preparatory to 


Mexico. 


a declaration of war against the Mexi- 


can Communists, the Mexican people 
would have recovered their liberty of 
action and would have “cleaned house” 
of their oppressors, thereby removing 
any cause for war before United States 
mobilization could be effected. 

On the other hand, for the United 
States to entertain the thought that it 
can avert, or has averted, civil war 
among the Mexicans themselves is 
laughable, for such a civil war has 
existed ever since 1910, although the 
propaganda of the present Mexican 
Government has so befuddled public 
opinion in the United States that few 
people in this country know the true 
conditions south of the Rio Grande. 
The fact is that since 1910 Mexico has 
been in a state of war even if this has 
often been called by other names. This 
war at times has been a civil war, at 
other times international, and sometimes 
a curious mixture of both. 

It started as a civil war waged by 
Madero and the I.W.W. against Por- 
firio Diaz (1910-1911); it followed as 
a civil war when Zapata rebelled first 
against the ad interim President de la 
Barra and later against Madero (1912), 
and when Felix Diaz did the same 


(1912). It was again civil war when 
Felix Diaz and Huerta’ overthrew 


Madero (1914) and when Carranza and 
Reds_ rebelled against 
Then when President 


the Sonoran 

Huerta (1913). 
Wilson ordered American bluejackets 
to occupy Vera Cruz in order to accom- 
plish the downfall of Huerta (1914) it 
became an international war; and when 
Carranza and Villa, the leaders of the 
triumphant revolution, quarreled (1914- 
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1915) it became a civil war. Again it 
became international when President 
Wilson took sides with Carranza 
against Villa (1915-1916). President 
Wilson, it will be recalled, sent the 
famous punitive expedition against 
Villa in 1916. 

Thus the state of war continued. It 
was civil between Villa, Zapata, and 
Carranza (1916-1919) but became in- 
ternational once more when the United 
States forces fought against Villa and 
Angeles at Juares in order to save thie 
Carranzistas (1919). It was again 
civil war when the Sonoran Communists 
rebelled, overthrew and _ assassinated 
Carranza (1920), and when the par- 
tisans of Carranza fought the Sonoran 
Communists (1920-1923). It recurred 
as a civil war when the Sonoran Trium- 
vires split (1923); and it became in- 
ternational when President Coolidge 
assisted Obregon-Calles against De la 
Huerta (1923-1924). It was again a 
civil war when Obregon-Calles, in order 
to clear the electoral field to insure the 
“election” of Obregon, persecuted and 
killed all possible opposition candi- 
dates (1927). Underlying all this 
pandemonium there has been a con- 
tinuous, though sometimes obscured, 
war of the great majority of the Mexi- 
can people against the revolutionaries 
of all shades and descriptions. 

In spite of Calles’ rigid censorship 
and the indifference of the greater part 
of the American press to the facts about 
present-day Mexico (unless _ these 
happen to agree with the desires of 
Washington), the dispatches of the As- 
sociated Press and other news agencies 


daily bring reports of the muffled but ° 


terrible war now going on in the states 
of Nayarit, Jalisco, Chihuahua, Guana- 
juato, Zacatacas, Colima, Queretaro, 
Oaxaca, San Luis Potosi, Vera Cruz, 
Hidalgo, Morelos and Michoacan. 
Hence there is and has been in Mexico 
for eighteen years the very thing that 
interference on the part of Washington 
is supposed to avoid—war. 

For a fair understanding of the mat- 
ter we must define the only two pos- 
sible kinds of war. There is militaristic 
or aggressive, and jural, or defensive, 
war. A militaristic war is fought for 
the sake of glory, conquest, greed, 
bigotry, hatred or jingoism, anything 
that tends to establish alleged rights 
which cannot be obtained otherwise; or 
to satisfy passions which cannot be 
gratified through civilized and peace- 
ful means. This kind of war is nowa- 
days universally condemned. 

A jural war is waged for the sake of 
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freeing forces unjustly oppressed, or to 
establish legitimate rights held in com- 
plete subjection. To eliminate from 
the social body elements which are cer- 
tain to cause retrogression and perhaps 
disintegration is natural. Perhaps one 
of the more prominent features of the 
jural war is that, as soon as the armed 
conflict ceases, the former contending 
forces rearrange themselves and unite 
in peaceful progress. Witness the 
Civil War in the United States. And 
yet, a jural war is justifiable and as 
such universally approved, only when 
it is the sole means to recover the social 
equilibrium lost by the existence of dis- 
turbing factors. In the light of these 
premises let us examine the Mexican 
war. 

The entire revolutionary movement 
started with the war of Madero and the 
I.W.W. against Porfirio Diaz, on the 
pretext of establishing “Effective Suf- 
frage” and “No Re-election.” It has 
been proved, and the revolutionaries 
acknowledge, that the Mexican people 
as a whole know neither how to vote, nor 
do they care to vote. Consequently the 
need of universal suffrage was not in 
existence and could not engender a 
right which could be liberated only by 
means of war. Those able and willing 
to vote were absolutely on the side of 
Diaz.and had re-elected him. It fol- 
that “No Re-election” was 
an issue which did not affect the 
rights of those who revolted, while 
it did affect the rights of those 
who had voted for the re-election of 
President Diaz. So, the fundamental 
conditions of a jural war were con- 
spicuously lacking in the revolution 
against President Diaz, and such a war 
was from every point of view illegal 


lows 


and mischievous. 

As the revolution progressed, every 
step showing more clearly the red 
thread which finally colored the entire 
maze, the revolutionaries professed to 
carry on the struggle in order to cor- 
rect the errors of past Governments and 
to improve the conditions of the people 
by setting factors free heretofore un- 
justly held in abeyance. 

This contention is utterly false. The 
revolutionaries never have understood 
the problems of the country nor do they 
care for anything except their own 
profit guaranteed by keeping in the 
good graces of the United States. 

After more than fourteen years of 
Red domination, the Mexican people 
are perishing while the revolutionaries 
have fought over the spoils and wasted 
energy for no reasonable purpose, un- 


less the satisfaction of their brutal 
passions can be considered as such. 

This confirms the outlaw character 
of the war waged by the Communists 
against the Mexican people, since it 
proves that the revolution does not rep- 
resent forces capable of being reor- 
ganized and adjusted as elements of 
progress once the struggle is ended. 

We have then a right to affirm that 
Mexico has been and is the victim of an 
uncivilized and unethical war motivated 
by jealousy, selfishness, intolerance, 
bigotry, vengeance, greed and _ lust. 
Truly an unlawful, improductive, dev- 
astating war without justifiable ends. 

Going deeply into the causes of this 
war it is plain that Mexico is being 
used as a tool of Communism, the pur- 
pose of which is the infusion of Com- 
munism into the United States and, as 
the Communists say, the destruction of 
“American Imperialism.” If any one 
doubts the accuracy of this statement, 
let him read Secretary Kellogg’s report 
to the Senate, January 12, 1927. Or 
let him read a statement of Portes Gil, 
the successor to Calles as President of 
Mexico, in a statement given to the 
press and reported in the “New York 
Times” as follows: “I asked General 
Obregon if when he assumed the Presi- 
dential office, he would help me to ar- 
range a three-year trip of study in 
Russia.” 

Yet, incredible as it seems, the State 
Department persists in fostering the 
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Mexican puppets of Communism, even 
at the risk of damaging the prestige of 
the Government, as in the following 
instance. 

On August 30, 1928, the Associated 
Press reported that John A. Valls, Dis- 
trict Attorney in Laredo, Texas, made 
public his answer to the State Depart- 
ment in regard to the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s threat to remove its consulate 
from Laredo. The origin of the trouble 
was that the Government 
wanted the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can District Attorney in apprehending 
certain Mexican refugees alleged to be 
involved in QObregon’s assassination. 
When the District Attorney refused to 
do this, the State Department inter- 
posed its influence. This brought from 
the District Attorney an answer in 
which he states that he refused admit- 
tance to his office or to cultivate friendly 
relations with the representatives of 
Calles’ “Government,” because there is 
evidence connecting Obregon and Calles 
with the murder of General Lucio 
Blanco and Colonel Aurelio Martinez, 
committed in Laredo, Texas, on June 
7, 1922. “For this reason,” continues 
the District Attorney, “There can be no 
friendly relations between violators of 
the law or their representatives and the 
District Attorney of this Judicial Dis- 
trict. I shall continue to refuse admit- 
tance to my office to the representatives 
of a Government that has so flagrantly 
transgressed the laws of Texas. The 
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GENERAL PERSHING AND GENERAL BLISS 
During the punitive expedition against Villa in 1916 
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State Department becomes an impudent 
intruder when it attempts to interpose 
its powerful influence in behalf of vio- 
lators of the law, no matter how high 
their station or how contemptible their 
character.” 

At the same time, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington that 
the officials of the State Department 
had no comment to make on District 
Attorney Valls’ reply. . 

This is exactly and has been for the 
last fourteen years the attitude of Wash- 
ington toward Mexico. All laws, in- 
ternal, international, human and divine, 
have been transgressed by the small 
armed minority which dominates Mexico 
by terror, and the Mexican people are 
powerless to subdue and punish the 
outlaws, because Washington has been 
always “‘interposing its powerful influ- 
ence,” and the material resources of the 
United States on behalf of the violators 
of the law. 

The difference is that while a State 
District Attorney in the United States, 
and for that matter any citizen of this 
country, can fearlessly stand for his 
rights, or rebuke and silence the State 
Department, the Mexican people have 
no direct recourse whatever against 
Washington, and even an appeal to 
American public opinion (which must 
be the highest tribunal in a democracy) 
may fail because of legal deficiencies. 

The legal institutions of the United 
States are specially designed to protect 
its people against all despotisms. Its 
courts of justice, congress and free 
expression of public opinion act as im- 
passible barriers to any misuse of the 
Presidential power in internal matters. 
But when dealing with internationak 
affairs, this power becomes practically 
unlimited, with the aggravating cireum- 
stance that the President can omit or 
deny information on the ground of pub- 
lic interest. 

This is why the foreign policy of 
the United States is considered any- 
where, and particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica, as autocratic and arbitrary, and 
frequently tinged by privilege. 


E THAT as it may, the fundamental 
B error of Washington’s Mexican pol- 
icy has been interference beyond well- 
known principles of international law. 
This error originated in the mistake of 
regarding the Mexican problem as one 
in which the United States had a pre- 
dominant interest, either purely moral. 
as claimed by President Wilson, or con- 
fined to material considerations, as con- 
ceived by the present Administration. 


Under the materialistic interpreta- 
tion, it is commonly believed that the 
wealth of Mexico belongs almost entire- 
ly to foreigners, the United States 
citizens being in the majority, while 
the Mexicans make a living by selling 
their services to the foreigners. On this 
hypothesis the Mexican problem could 
be solved if only foreign rights were 
recognized and protected by those in 
control in Mexico, regardless of the 
origin of their power or of their attitude 
toward the Mexican people. 

The truth is that foreigners do not 
own and never have owned more than 
ten per cent of the developed wealth of 
Mexico. They have been and continue 
to be insulted, persecuted, deprived of 
their properties and in many cases assas- 
sinated. But they have never consti- 
tuted at any time more than five per cent 
of the population of Mexico, and they 
have suffered much less, in proportion, 
than have the Mexicans themselves. 
Furthermore, foreigners can appeal to 
their Governments for protection, which 
sooner or later must be accorded, while 
the Mexicans have no possible appeal 
to anybody. 


N ORDER to grasp the case in its en- 
tirety, it must be remembered that the 
moral issue involved was created by 
President Wilson himself, and under no 
construction of international law could 
this be made a basis for interference. 


On the other hand the material issue, ,. 


which is the direct result of his meddling 
and which has been kept alive to this 
very day by the ceaseless activities of 
Washington, can hardly create the right 
of intervention or even a claim, except 
one against the United States. 
Therefore no solution will be possible 
until it is recognized that the problem 
is essentially a Mexican one and can be 
solved only by the Mexicans themselves. 
Through thirty-four years of con- 
structive achievements (1876-1910) the 
Mexicans, without foreign interference, 
demonstrated their ability not only to 
govern their country as a_ civilized 
nation, but reached such heights that 
became the leaders of Latin 
Since the influence of the 
United States was felt in Mexican 
internal affairs, more than 600,000 
Mexicans have been killed in revolution; 
hundreds are being killed every week in 
the muffled war going on behind the 
smoke-secreen of “diplomatic triumphs” 
and cordial relations with the United 
States. More than 1,000,000 people. 
most of them infants, have perished 
because of pestilence and famine; more 


they 
America. 
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than 3,000,000 have come to the United 
States to escape starvation and persecu- 
tion, without counting those who have 
gone to other countries. 

Most of the fields are unseeded, most 
of the industries paralyzed, commerce 
crippled and railroad service destroyed. 
Leaders in every walk of life have been 
killed or exiled. Debauchery has taken 
the place of education and public moral- 
ity. Schools and colleges have been 
closed or converted into agencies 
through which “cranks” preach wild 
theories. Museums, libraries, labora- 
tories and other means of scientific 
advancement have been either bartered 
away or destroyed. Institutions of 
charity created and sustained by private 
funds have disappeared or are used as 
sources of grafting. Banks have been 
looted, and for many years the national 
currency was inflated to the point of 
general bankruptcy. 

The law of the land has been abro- 
gated and substituted by a “hodge- 
podge” under which representative 
government, property rights, freedom 
of commerce, industry, press, speech and 
conscience, security of invested capital 
and national and private credit have 
disappeared. 


SLIGHT comparison of the last ten 
| See of the Diaz régime and the 
last decade of Communist domination 
will give a graphic picture of Mexico's 
present plight. 

From 1901 to 1911 the total federal 
revenue under Diaz amounted in round 
figures to $482,000,000 of which, after 
covering the expenses of a good admin- 
istration and the best public improve- 
ments Mexico has had, $65,000,000 
remained in the National Treasury as 
surplus. 

From 1919 to 1928 the total federal 
revenue of the Communists has been in 
round figures $1,426,000,000, and there 
is not a cent of surplus, while the 
national debt has increased from ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 to more than 
$1,000,000,000, without improvements 
of real public benefit or even payment 
of interest on the debt. 

The army of Diaz in his last ten years 
did not exceed 15,000 men and_ the 
expenses for army and navy were less 
than $83,000,000; while in the same 
period the Communists have had at 
times as many as 300,000 soldiers and 
never less than 100,000, and_ the 
expenses of this “army” have been over 
$600,000,000. In other words, the 
Communists, pretending to rule Mexico 

(Please Turn to Page 1182) 
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p> F oreign Opinion aga 


OES England still stand com- 

mitted to acceptance of the 

French military policy on the 
continent of Europe, ask some of the 
British newspapers, now that the 
Anglo-French program for navy limita- 
tion has failed because of the opposi- 
tion of the United States? That is the 
chief concern expressed in regard to 
the publication of the official apologies 
for the Anglo-French naval accord in 
the British “White Paper” and_ the 
French “Blue Paper.’ Every one is 
agreed now that many of the rumors 
about this accord were mistaken; the 
evidence shows that there was no 
definite arrangement for joint use of 
the British and French fleets and bases 
in an emergency, no plot to nullify the 
Washington Conference treaty estab- 
lishing the principle of naval equality 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, no scheme for an Anglo-French 
alliance in European diplomacy. But 
the question of assent to the French 
military position on the continent re- 
mains. 

“For no reason yet intelligible,” says 
the London “Daily News,” ‘“‘a bargain 
was effected whereby, in return for 
French limitation of ocean-going sub- 
marines, France was given a military 
dictatorship of Europe and _ military 
disarmament was swept away at one 
stroke.” This is the meaning read into 
the British acceptance of the French 
basis of maintaining armies by conscrip- 
tion, and thus building up large classes 
of trained reserves without counting 
these reserves as part of the military 
The London “Daily Tele- 
graph” presumes that this Anglo- 
lrench understanding lapses together 
with the naval plan. France, it argues, 
will return to her advocacy of limitation 
of navies according to their total ton- 
nage, with liberty to build any type of 
desired within the prescribed 
limit; while Great Britain, with her 
volunteer army system, will resume her 
argument for the army 
reserves in any general plan to regulate 
fighting strength. But this does not yet 
appear to be certain. 


torces. 


ship 


inclusion of 


The popular desire which persists is 
undoubtedly voiced by the London 
“Times” in its expression of a hope that 
a way may yet be found for further 
reduction of expenditures for armies 
and navies. The continuing pressure 
of demand by the taxpayers upon Gov- 


By MALCOLM W. DAVIS 


ernments to reach an agreement to cut 
these highest of all national costs, is the 
one consistent force that lead 
eventually to practical disarmament. 
Meanwhile it is well to remember the 
warning sounded by the “Manchester 
Guardian.” “That this naval agreement 
made a mockery of disarmament (which 
it was ostensibly designed to promote), 
matters far less than that it involves a 
conception of foreign policy which leads 
Nothing in foreign 


may 


inexorably to war. 
politics is more certain than that a sys- 
tem of private alliances and other less 
clearly defined arrangements of mutual 
defense will lead to war, even thoug! 
it may be quite impossible to know 
when or between whom the war will be.” 


HETHER to do anything about the 
W present plan for German payment 
of war damages is “a question also 
troubling Great Britain, in view of the 
proposal for a new international com- 
mittee of economic expe*ts to revise the 
Plan. Evidently, the British 
Government, established — the 
principle of balancing the amounts that 
her Allies must pay her on their war 
debts against the amount she must pay 
the United States, would be content to 
let matters rest. But,” observes the 
London “Times,” “both Germany and 
France have their own particular rea- 


Dawes 
having 


sons for urgency. 
“These reasons do not so strongly 
appeal to Great Britain. Yet there is 
a reason, the strongest reason of all, 
why Great Britain should play an active 
part. . . . We cannot be in the position 
of a tamely consenting party to an 
arrangement—a_ bargain, —perhaps— 
between France and Germany.” 

The Plan seems still to be 


working well, the “Times” argues fur- 


Dawes 


ther, and Germany, with its aid, appears 
to have recovered her financial stability. 
“Why not let sleeping problems lie? 
Why not defer the final settlement of 
the reparations problem uatil that 
happy day when all the Powers shall 
have settled their differences over the 
ultimate principles of international 
indebtedness ?”’ 

Uncle Sam may pay slight heed to 
this oblique reference to him. But with 
the Administration at Washington re- 
fusing stoutly to admit any connection 


between settlement of war damages and 
war debts, both France and Germany 
are certain to take note of it and to 
consider that the “happy day” is too 
far off and uncertain to make it worth 
while to delay efforts to adjust further 
the many prospective difficulties over 
reparations. 


oviet Russia thinks she has won a 
S victory for the principles of the 
Bolshevik 
‘apital. 


revolution from American 
The occasion is the contract 
between the Amtorg, the Soviet trading 
agency in the United States, and the 
Electric Com- 
Soviet’s 


International General 


pany. “A lesson to all the 
critics,” a writer in the Moscow “Econo- 
mic Life” calls it, “from the State 
Department at Washington to the 
London “Times’.” 

Soviet satisfaction is based on the 
assumption that the General Electric 
Company has waived its claims against 
the Soviet Government to compensation 
for property confiscated in the Com- 
munist revolution. This is the meaning 
given to a reported “settlement of the 
former claims” of the company, in view 
of expectations of new business. As 
Walter Duranty, the correspondent of 
the New York 
Moscow, it has always been the conten- 
tion of the Soviet tacticians that the 


“Times,” writes from 


problem of claims for compensation 


could eventually be adjusted in this 
way through concessions and trade. 
The writer in “Economie Life’ fur- 
ther argues that there is a contradiction 
between the policy of Hoover, as Secre- 
tary of Commerce and candidate for 
President, to extend the foreign field 
for American industry, and the policy 
of the State Department in refusing 
relations with the Soviet 
The “break in the credit 
Life” 


it, is taken by the “Pravda” as an 


diplomatic 
Government. 
terms 


blockade,” as “Economic 


augury of early recognition by the 
United States. 
tral Executive 


This organ of the Cen- 

Committee of the 
Party 
“To say that one can trade without giv- 


Russian Communist remarks: 
ing recognition is to talk like a small 
shop owner and not like a serious busi- 
ness man,” 

Perhaps—but that is the line the 
United States has been following with 
success; and the experience of other 
Powers with diplomatic relations has 
proved unprofitable and troublesome. 
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WATCHED it all from my upstairs 

porch. First the loud pounding 

on the front gate. Lao-chang, the 
gateman, ambled forth to open it. In 
dashed four guards on horseback, almost 
knocking over the sleepy old man. And 
after them came a motley crowd of 
gray clad soldiers. Then the official 
sedan chair swung up toward the front 
veranda and I could see my husband 
go out to meet it. The chair was low- 
ered and out stepped the city magis- 
trate. He bowed and my _ husband 
bowed. He wiped the perspiration 
from his brow as though the exertion 
of walking two rods on a spring day 
were overmuch for his dignity. My 
husband motioned to chairs under the 
flowering peach trees, and after due 
ceremony they were seated. 

I thought of going down to the 
kitchen to see that the best covered 
cups and the mail-order gum drops 
should surely adorn the tea table, for 
after all a magistrate is a magistrate. 
But scarcely were they seated than 
boys appeared with trays of steaming 
tea and the great compartmental laquer 
bowl of sweetmeats. No need for my 
concern, the cook also had a reputation 
to uphold. I went back to my couch 
and paid little attention to the conver- 
sation almost beneath me until I 
heard my husband say, 

“Yes, we have heard the 
honorable governor, Ma Lien- 
cha, is coming to Luchowfu.” 

“Indeed, we are quite over- 
come by his graciousness in 
visiting our humble county,” 
answered the magistrate. 

I thought to myself the magistrate 
had chosen his words well. The whole 
city was overcome; every one, particu- 
larly the wealthy ones, would remain 
extremely nervous until after the visit 
of our avaricious governor. He had 
such taking ways with the taxes. No 
woman would be seen on the street while 
one of his five thousand soldiers re- 
mained. 

“The governor has sent word that he 
wishes to inspect the schools while in 
our city,” continued the magistrate, 
“and he might be pleased to see the 
honorable school of your worthy self. 
After seeing the unworthy Chinese 
schools it would be a treat for him to 
spend a few moments in a high-class 
Western school.” 

“We would be charmed; we weuld be 


wy Ah 


By MARGUERITTE HARMON 
BRO 


honored; he would be most welcome,” 
responded my husband. 

The magistrate proceeded. ‘The 
governor might drink a cup of tea and 
sample these delicious foreign cakes.” 

“We would be charmed; we would 
be honored; he would be most wel- 
come,” my husband repeated with 
proper emphasis. 

“In fact, he does sometimes eat 
foreign food, I am told,” suggested the 
magistrate, whose duty it was to fur- 
nish General Ma with amusement dur- 
ing his visit. 

My husband rose to the occasion. 
“We would be more happy than we 
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have words to express to have the honor 
of the governor’s presence for dinner 
with us.” 

“T doubt if he can come,” answered 
the magistrate. “Every one is inviting 
him and he will be very busy, but I will 
be glad to deliver your urgent invita- 
tion. If he can come it will have to 
be tomorrow noon. And if he is coming 
I will send runners to let you know 
before ten this evening.” 

I sighed. A touch of the sun had 
left me in anything but an entertaining 
mood. And yet I was curious to see 
I knew he was one of the 


the man. 
great men of China, a super-tuchun. He 
had started life as a water-carrier and 
by sheer force of personality had raised 
himself to be dictator of a large section 
of the republic. He crushed those who 






‘ % ing down in torrents. 
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>> The Governor's Olives << 


opposed him; he built up his army at 
the expense of all public works; his 
name was a terror beyond the borders 
of the province. But now he was mak- 
ing a tour of the large cities in the pose 
of an illustrious public benefactor. He» 
exercised the beneficent charm of : 
starving lion. 

I thought of the stories I had heard 
about this man. Illiterate he was; the 
only character he could write was his 
name which he signed to bills, to opium 
collections, to death warrants. Death 
warrants! he seldom stopped for that 
formality. Usually for him there was 
just one punishment and he adminis- 
tered it liberally. 

Evening came and with it a heavy, 
cold rain. But ten o'clock passed and 

no word from the magistrate. “He 

really does have another appoint- 
ment,” said my husband. ‘Perhaps 
the old duck wasn’t fishing for an 
invitation. I thought it was queer 
if he came so near to meaning what 

he appeared to say.” 
Morning found the rain still com- 
About ten 
o'clock Lao-chang came rushing into 
the house. Between gasps he told 
us, “The governor and the vice- 
governor, two other generals and 
the magistrate will be here for 
dinner at twelve. The magistrate 
sent runners to tell you last 
Y) night but they waited for the 
rain to stop and got to gamb- 


SAS _ ling and forgot and now he is 


having them beaten and—” 
But I heard no more. One 
hour and a half before dinner. 
I sent co our nearest American neighbor 
to borrow her cook, table boy, salad 
forks, bouillon cups, and whatever fish. 
fowl or flowers she might have on hand. 
My husband dispatched servants to in- 
vite other guests, fourteen in all, he told 
me. But knowing my _ husband’s 
inability to count the number of guests 
he invites, I had the table laid for 
sixteen. 

Faithful Lao-chang flew out into the 
rain and cut flowers for the vases; fires 
appeared on the hearths; pennies were 
wrapped in red paper to be given to 
the governor’s servants and_ soldiers. 
(It is the custom when one does not 
feed the servants of guests to give them 
pennies.) ‘‘How many soldiers will he 
bring,” I asked. “Not more than 
thirty all told,” replied Lao-chang firm- 
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ly. “He is very modern and knows the 
foreign customs.” 

I went to the kitchen to view the pro- 
vress of Gao Sz-fu, the cook. Grim and 
determined, he was fluting the edges of 
pastry shells. His white apron was 
covered with a little of everything he 
had touched that day. His straight 
hair stood out from under his cap 
wildly. I knew he could work like 
lightning but never had I seen him so 
sure and swift. 


OGETHER we planned how we might 
‘Tee the dinner into as many 
courses as possible, for honor to a guest 
is shown by the number of courses. 

Exactly at twelve o’clock we heard 
the bugles in our street, followed by 
the knocking at our gate. Firecrackers 
were popping everywhere. Again I 
watched from the upstairs porch. Sol- 
diers, guards, bannerbearers, sedan 
chairs, mounted police swept into the 
yard as dry leaves before a gale. They 
were everywhere at once, but through 
them swung the governor’s chair and 
with staccato commands from the car- 
riers he was deposited safely at our 
front steps. What an impressive old 
gentleman he was. Tall, more than six 
feet, his slight stoop seeming to add to 
his dignity. His long satin gown, in- 
stead of imparting the soft, effeminate 
look of so many officials, seemed to make 
him more masculine, more virile. Sud- 
denly I. had a desire to see this man 
more closely, this maker of millions and 
beheader of men, this arrogant igno- 
ramus hated by the people and passion- 
ately loved by his few friends. I decided 
to go down to meet him. 

When I entered the drawing room the 
men were all on their feet, as deferential 
as though I myself had been a man! 
Only to Western women do they accord 
this equality. The Chinese surgeon 
presented me to the general. Ma Lien- 
cha bowed low. I gave him my hand, 
Western fashion, and he was greatly 
pleased. 

“Madam is very gracious to invite us 
to dinner,” he said in the crisp Peking 
dialect. 

“The honor is ours,’ I answered. “We 
are truly overcome that Ma Lien-cha 
himself should so honor us.” 

“T trust Madam is dining with us,” he 
continued. “It would be a_ pleasure 
long to embellish one’s memory.” His 
energetic little goatee bobbed back and 
forth as he talked. 

“Indeed, I am quite overcome by your 
Excellency’s gracious suggestion, but it 
could not be.” 


He laughed. “Oh, but, Madam, I 
have dined with women before. In 
Shanghai. Is it not the American cus- 
tom? Men and women of an equality; 
perhaps the women higher.” He spoke 
with glee as though it were a theory 
he had invented himself for our amuse- 
ment. 

I well knew the sort of women who 
would with him in Shanghai; 
courtesans, geisha girls. But he knew 
our customs, why not follow them? My 
husband nodded approval; our friends 
insisted. So I led the way to the din- 
ing room. General Ma was seated at my 
husband’s right, the magistrate beside 
me. ‘“We will have a prayer,” said the 
The men stood with bowed 


dine 


surgeon. 
heads. 

“It is very curious,’ said General Ma 
when he was seated. ““Why should men 
pray? General Feng and all his soldiers 
pray; they thank God for their favors. 
But I, I thank no one—except sometimes 
my hosts. For all I get I have worked. 
The gods do not give to me and they 
cannot take from me. Did not the 
great teacher Confucius let the gods take 
care of themselves? This life has 
enough of problems.” 

And the men were plunged into a 
philosophical discussion. Through three 
courses they argued in an _ earnest, 
friendly manner, General Ma always 
adding his statement with an air of 
finality, and that quick little jerk of his 


wiry goatee. 


E WERE struggling with squabs, 
| = Number 1 boy leaned down 
beside me and whispered, “There are 
ninety-six soldiers and 
They want their dinner and 


they refuse 


money. 
they want it now. They must be pleased ; 
yesterday night they upset the tables at 
the Djou ancestral home because the 
food did not suit them.” 

“Tell the school cooks to prepare the 
rice quickly and order the vegetables 
and meats from the caterers, twelve 
bowls to a table.” And exactly forty 
minutes later the soldiers were eating 
contentedly. 

Our fifth course consisted of Neapoli- 
tan spaghetti. “It is the Italian national 
dish,’ my husband informed them 
gravely. He knew of my fraatic efforts 
to “think up enough courses” on the 
spur of the moment. Our one American 
guest gave no sign that it was not 
always customary to serve spaghetti in 
the midst of a formal dinner. General 
Ma was delighted. “Italy I have never 
My life has been too busy to 
Middle Kingdom. 


seen. 


travel beyond the 
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But to eat of their food is delight. Here 
we have the assets of a visit to Italy 
without the liabilities of travel.” 

Our seventh course was chicken and 
egg, combined in the 
Japanese fashion. “The Japanese call 
this dish ‘Mother and Child’,” explained 
my husband. “Ai-aw, they are a clever 
people,’ laughed the governor, “who 
would expect so much of pleasure and 
surprise from a mere mother and child. 
Long have I known we should learn mili- 
tary tactics from the Japanese. Now 
also they may teach us a new flavor for 


seasoned and 


our weary appetites.” 

But his appetite did not appear weary 
when he tasted an Indian dish of curry, 
meat and peppers. “I know India,” he 
said, “for I have seen the turbaned 
policemen of Shanghai. The British 
bring them here to strike terror in our 
hearts. Very fierce they are. No doubt 
it is this hot food which gives them 
I think I shall feed it to my 
soldiers. Strength from beyond the 
seas for my army! He glowed with 
the air of an international potentate. 

The eleventh course was chili con 
carne. “It is the national 
dish,” contributed my husband. General 
Ma beamed; he sat erect as though sur- 
rounded by international splendor. 

The governor tried each new variety 
of food with a thoughtful tongue. If 
it pleased him, he quickly took another 
generous mouthful, and another. If he 


courage. 


Mexican 


chanced upon a bit he did not care for, 
he simply and skillfully spit that bit 
upon the floor, his dextrous tongue 
working with such rapidity it seemed 
as though the fish bones flew out of his 
ear. The other generals followed suit, 
never realizing that instead of a dog 
under the table, Chinese style, we had a 
rug. But they had not General Ma’s 


aptitude. 


LL THROUGH the meal the three table 

boys had been busy passing and re- 
passing the jellies, conserves and pickles 
of every sort. Evidently the cook was 
bound to make an impression. The 
olives alone had been set near me and 
overlooked. Suddenly General Ma stood 
up. I thought he was about to make 
He selected his salad fork, 
jerked up his satin cuff, stretched out 


a speech. 


his arm, and reached clear down that 
long table and literally speared an olive. 
Then he speared another, and another 
When he had eight he 
sat down without comment and ate them. 


and another. 


He was not the sort to let a new experi- 
ence sit before him untasted. ‘“‘The 
(Please Turn to Page 1184) 
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bp>Three Days 


T NINETEEN one has acquired 

al] the wisdom of youth, and most 

of the cynicism of maturity. A 

young man of Brooklyn who has re- 

cently arrived at this nice balance of 

philosophy, still views the grand passion 
with a suspicious and derisive eye. 

It was on a certain Wednesday that 

this youth of nineteen decided to serve 


up the gentle art of love for his own . 


entertainment. Of course he had an 
advantage over other lads his own age. 
He had a sister—a girl whose closet 
was as full of delicate colors and fragile 
furbelows as her mind, in his estima- 
tien, was full of unsubstantial fancies. 
Well, that’s what most of this sex stuff 
amounted to. Most of it was clothes 
and the rest of it just an idea. Why 
shouldn’t he have some fun with it? 

His sister being out, the youth hied 
himself to her closet. Here he in- 
spected her wardrobe with a judicious 
eye. Pink, that was the color that 
turned the trick. He chose a_ pink 
dress. Then he turned his attention to 
the hats. 
rage, and what could be more delicately 
alluring than a turban of purest white 
offsetting a costume of shell pink? 

He had never been called a_ pretty 
boy, but when he surveyed himself on 


Turbans now were all the 


that sunshiny afternoon of Indian sum- 
mer, he was enormously satisfied with 
the girlish beauty that looked at him 
from the mirror. Certainly he was 
quite as good-looking as that girl, his 
sister, and if he knew his onions as well 
as she, he was in for some entertaining 
_ happenings. 

Sauntering carelessly about the room, 
he practiced for a few minutes the 
flapper walk. It was a sort of cross 
between feminine relaxation and boyish 
swagger. He felt he had it down to 
perfection, but the house was no place 
to practice it; he would be safer in the 
street. 

Once in the street he was not so 
sure. His sister was a popular girl in 
the neighborhood. Her clothes were 
known for several 
Perhaps he 


doubtless well 
blocks, perhaps further. 
would be better out of Brooklyn. He 
started to reach involuntarily for the 


pocket where he kept his cash. Then 


he remembered in the nick of time. 
Luckily he had not forgotten to swipe 
a hand-bag. 


By IBBY HALL 


Even in New York he felt uneasy. 
Some one might recognize him—or the 
costume. He didn’t even begin to feel 
safe until he had reached the Y.W.C.A. 
in Newark. 

In his gentlest and highest treble. the 
creature in pink inquired at the desk 
with becoming earnestness if he might 
have a room for the night. 

“Single or double?” 
dragon, carelessly. 

The vision in pink caught its breath. 
For a moment the hazardous world re- 
volved like a merry-go-round. This 
was beyond his airiest speculations. He 
drew a deep breath, but before he could 
muster once more his delicate treble, 
the dragon had fixed him with one eye 
and settled the affair. 

“Here’s a very nice single one,”’ she 
“You can take that.” 


inquired the 


said, decidedly. 


F WEDNESDAY had been successful, 
I Thursday was hilarious. Newark, he 
found to his delight, was full of yearn- 
ing males. <A pink skirt and a white 
turban seemed to hold a magic promise 
of glamour and romance for the most 
ordinary passer-by. Down one street 
and up another sauntered the happy 
creature in pink. There were those 
that walked beside it for a spell; those 
who followed at a discreet distance, and 
those who looked longingly from afar 
off. The nineteen-year-old vamp could 
have his pick. He took them as they 
fell. By evening he was booked for 
three motor rides. By nightfall he was 
engaged to be married. 

The successful suitor pressed his case 
When 
There was no use in 

Nothing could be 


eloquently and  impetuously. 
would she be his? 
delaying matters! 
more certain than that these two were 
affinities. The very fact that they had 
recognized each other so swiftly was 
proof that they were intended for mates 
from the beginning! 

The white turban drooped lower. 
treble faltered out a 
promise. He was a terribly ardent 
fellow—he really shouldn’t rush her so 
—but, well, if he was so certain that he 
meant it, what about tomorrow? 

It was all settled; tomorrow after- 


The — girlish 


noon they would be married. 
When he returned that night to the 
Newark Y.W.C.A.,. the bride-to-be had 


his moment of triumph. Already that 
independent feeling of the woman about 
to own her own home had taken pos- 
session of him. These havens of re- 
spectability were too tame. He would 
remove himself to a hotel. 

But this time he had reckoned with- 
out his hotel clerk. He had allowed 
the wisdom of youth to underestimate 
that other wisdom which is at once the 
most jaded and the most profound 
known to traveling humanity. 

The hotel clerk gave the once-over to 
the girl in pink. He asked the bride- 
to-be to sign the register, the while he 
observed that glow and sparkle of 
girlish happiness with all the gentle 
cynicism born of disillusion. This was 
a girl who seemed too happy, even to a 
hotel clerk. Certainly she was not 
drunk. Neither was she young or 
frightened enough to be seeing the 
great world for the first time. There 
was only one answer to that bubble of 
gaiety. This girl had left home. 

The next morning was Friday—and 
the police arrived promptly. They 
asked politely for the runaway girl re- 
ported to them by the hotel manage- 
ment, and when they were introduced 
to her, they invited her for a ride. 


HE POLICE were delighted with their 
) aes passenger, but they were old 
dogs and puzzled ones, and this was no 
way for a girl prisoner to behave. She 
ought to be crying or coaxing them, 
working on their feelings or something 
like that; instead of which the pretty 
creature seemed about to expire with 
joy over this latest episode. Where 
was the joke? 

It was too good a joke to keep, and 
the prisoner was too charmed at his 
opportunity for telling it. 

But when they reached headquarters 
the nineteen-year-old _ bride-to-have- 
been looked doubtfully at the charge. 
preferred against him. 

“Masquerading as a woman,” he re- 
peated. “Ts that serious?’ he asked. 

The Newark police sternly and sagely 
nodded their heads. “You bet it’s 
serious,” they assured him fervently. 

“Well, say,” inquired the pink lady. 
anxiously, “couldn’t you change it to a 
boyish prank or something like that?” 

The police hesitated. Then they 
looked each other in the eye and for 
once rose magnificently to the privilege 
of being human. 


| 
\ 
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>> The Theatre 


UCH of artistic New York is now 

engaged in telling its friends 

what a pity it is that they did 
not go to see Charles Hopkins’s presen- 
tation of Paul Raynal’s “Unknown 
Warrior” before Broadway’s lack of 
appreciation forced its withdrawal. 

Produced originally at the Comédie 
Francaise in Paris, in 1924, and then 
subsequently put on in Stockholm, 
Vienna, Berlin, Dresden and Moscow, 
it even found its way to Wyndhams 
Theatre in London last season. “It 
was almost worth having war, to have 
so fine a play,” George Bernard Shaw 
said of the piece, known in the French 
original as “le Tombeau sous |’Are de 
Triomphe.” “Every intelligent sensi- 
tive person should see it,” remarked St. 
John Ervine, lately arrived from Lon- 
don to be dramatic critic and sage for 
the New York “World.” 

Luckily, we saw it. 

And we have to report about the same 
mixture of emotions in beholding it as 
probably went into the writing of it. 
For an unresolved mixture, it is; com- 
pounded equally of dramatic poem and 
tragic drama, written with a too obvious 
symbolism apparent in its texture, and 
marred by an almost constant struggle 
(most plainly evident in the depiction 
of the Soldier himself) between the emo- 
tional natural expression of the charac- 
ters themselves, and the intellectual 
belief of the playwright that each one 
is a symbolic type. Basically, at least 
so far as American audiences are con- 
cerned, we would wager a great deal 
that this flaw in the playwright’s work, 
whereby an actor is both an emotional 
participant in a scene and also a by- 
stander voicing the playwright’s intel- 
leetual remarks about himself—this 
Haw is what did for the Broadway pro- 
duction. 

Because otherwise “The Unknown 
Warrior” is a play of such fine percep- 
tions, conceived and written with such 
psychological insight and striking so 
deep into the mazes of human emotion 
that it would be noteworthy in any age. 
lor the ordinary American who wants 
a comparison, it might be said to begin, 
in point of perception and insight into 
human nature, about where Christopher 
Morley’s “Thunder On The Left” 
stopped. 

Just as a yarn, it is the simple and 
moving story of one night in the life of 
a French soldier of good family: the 


By FRANCIS R, BELLAMY 


night wherein he returns on leave to his 
fiancée and his father, in his own 
chateau and, through the stress of cir- 
cumstances, gradually reveals all that 
the war has done to him; in his emo- 
tions, his spiritual beliefs and percep- 
tions, his changed vision of society and 
individual truth, and his relationship to 
these two people whom he has loved 
and is about to give his life for. He 
has practically sold himself to death, 
by accepting a desperate volunteer 
mission beyond the trenches in ex- 
change for this one night of life again 
at home. 

His father, he finds, is unconsciously 
in love with his fiancée, and the strain 
of war has so tugged at his fiancée’s 
emotions as well as his own that even 
love appears in a different guise to 
them—so different that for hours they 
are unable to recognize it for the ro- 
mantic emotion they had at parting, an 
emotion that has fled. In anguish and 
passion and conflict they spend the 
night in her bedroom in a heartrending 
marriage, in the eyes of God, during 
which their emotions box the entire 
compass—despair, deception, truth. 
anguish, admiration and at last love 
once more: a new and unrecognizable 
depth of love. 


O TERRIFIC an experience is it, of the 
S human soul struggling through its 
emotional and spiritual adventure, that 
all convention falls away and the stark 
psychic realities of existence emerge 
into the dawn of the last day—with 
such conviction that, for our part, we 
were precisely as astounded and out- 
raged as the Unknown Soldier when 
the father accused him of immorality 
because he had spent the night. un- 
married, with his fiancée, whom he had 
sworn to protect. Why, this old man 
was in a different world. He knew 
nothing of this new world which war 
and this night had created for the two 
young people. 

Given the background or a French 
audience who have lived through this 
same war, and granted an excellence in 
the poetic imagery which a translation 
of another language seldom affords, and 
remembering, finally, the ability of the 
French actor to deliver lines which the 


Anglo-Saxon forever finds  self-con- 
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scious—with these differences, we can 
imagine it very close to a great play. 

As we saw it, however, with the sym- 
bolism recited after the 
manner of a Longfellow poem at Com- 
mencement, it lost ground at every ap- 
pearance of the Intellectual Serpent 
and only held us when the drama shook 
off all its author’s trappings and be- 
came life itself—notably where the 
Soldier described to his fiancée, in the 
quiet bedroom, how his Colonel had 
finally given him this leave in exchange 
for his life. 

Some such story lay in the lives of 
the hundreds of thousands of French- 
men who died saying “They Shall Not 
And this scene we shall not 


somewhat 


Pass.” 
forget. 

The book should be worth reading. 
For Paul Raynal discloses himself as 
more poet than playwright. We do not 
pity any one who did not see the play 
in New York. 


N FACT, our supply of pity must be 
I running very low this season. Be- 
cause we have just seen the Marx 
Brothers in their new concoction “Ani- 
mal Crackers” and while we enjoyed it 
we feel no urge to commiserate with 
those who haven’t and maybe won't. 

Harpo and Groucho are as funny as 
ever, when they get the opportunity; 
and as clowns the four brothers give a 
performance almost continuously good. 
But just clowning and nothing more 
makes too great a demand upon the 
risibles, when there is nothing else 
worth hearing or seeing ina play. To 
be most effective humor needs contrast. 

Mediocre people. poor songs, un- 
imaginative settings (except for the 
last act), a lame plot—this is the frame 
of the Marx Brothers picture. And it 
does not set them off well. To remem- 
ber the “Cocoanuts” and then to reflect 
upon the present show is to wish for 
the good old days. 

And yet we suppose we will be going 
about for many weeks, just the same, 
telling people they should hear the 
dialogue in the last act wherein the 
brothers turn detectives, in order to find 
a stolen painting, and end by building 
an imaginary house, at a table, with 
such disagreements over the details that 
everything disappears in the welter of 
an insane argument. This was worthy 
of Alice in Wonderland. And you don’t 
find that every evening, this fall. 
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pp Announcement 


Tuis isste of the Outlook and Inde- 
pendent went to press in the last hours 
of the campaign; in fact the presses 
were running as the country went to the 
polls. Consequently this department 
appears for the first time in many 
months without comment on the cam- 
paign; for obviously by the time this 
issue reaches the reader the election of 
1928 will be in the post-mortem stage. 
Another week and we shall take up the 
burden again; in the meantime we con- 


fess a feeling of relief. 
p>b>Counsel from Mr. Taft 


Proressor Henry W. Farnam, of Yale, 
having noted our report of ex-President 
Taft’s letter predicting evil conse- 
quences from introducing prohibition 
to the Federal Constitution, has sent 
us an extract from the address by Mr. 
Taft, subsequent to that letter, at the 
Yale Alumni luncheon in June, 1923. 

Nothing in the address negatives what 
Mr. Taft said in the letter. Mr. Taft 
has not denied the existence of the evils 
which he said would come; but he sup- 
plements his predictions with advice. 
After pointing out that many of those 
who are among the first to complain of 
mob violence feel no obligation to pro- 
test against the violation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment or the Volstead 
Act which they do not like, Mr. Taft 
added the following: 

“TI was opposed to prohibition. I was 
opposed to it because I thought there 
would be great difficulty in its enforce- 
ment, it being more or less like a sump- 
tuary law. Second, I was opposed to 
it because I thought it too greatly en- 
larged the power of the central Gov- 
ernment, already too large; and, third, 
I was opposed to it because, introduced 
into National politics, we would never 
as long as it remained the subject of 
political discussion settle any other issue 
clearly and emphatically by the judg- 
ment of all the people, because some 
extremes on both sides would insist on 
thrusting prohibition into the campaign 
every time there was an election. 


“Now those were good reasons. At 
least I thought so. But the vote was 
against me and those who thought with 
me, as the people before have indicated 
that they sometimes differed with me. 
They did then. Now, as all good citi- 


zens should, I claim to play the game. 
When a two-thirds majority of Congress 
and three fourths of the State Legisla- 
tures adopt a Constitutional amend- 
ment, and a majority of each House of 
Congress passes a law to enforce it, the 
rules of the game of popular govern- 
ment are that all living under that gov- 
ernment must obey. It is not patriotic. 
it is not sportsmanlike to evade or dis- 
obey. 

“T have confidence, however, that 
when the intelligent, the patriotic. and 
the well-to-do, as well as the plain 
people, face the real issue, when they 
see whither we are tending in making 
fun of the law and of its violation. all 
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Acme 


DIPLOMATS FROM HOLLYWOOD 


Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford leaving 
the White House after having luncheon 
with President Coolidge 


of which tends to lead to support those 
who are engaged in violating it. when 
they realize that others not so patriotic, 
and who are evilly minded are only too 
glad to bring about a demoralization of 
all law, as the open violations of the 
liquor law necessarily tend to do, then I 
believe we shall rouse ourselves and 
create a public opinion through self- 
discipline. 


Outlook and Independent 


>> The World This Week < 


“What’s the difference between 4 
people not fitted for self-government 
and one that should be and is so fitted ? 
I know from my own experience. In 
this country when a man commits a 
crime, the sympathy of all the people is 
for the law officers who are trying to 
apprehend the man who ds guilty of the 
crime. In the Philippines the attitude 
was one of complete indifference. It 
was a game in which they watched th 
man who was trying to get away and 
the man who was trying to catch him, 
and they never had the impulse to hel) 
or the spirit of the posse comitatus.” 


pp Reason or Emotion? 


RESEARCH worRKERS of the National 
Education Association have been look 
ing into the case of the married woman 
teacher. The survey finds the opposi- 
tion still in the saddle. A survey of 
1,532 cities having more than 2,500 
population discloses these facts: 598 
cities, or thirty-nine per cent, appoint 
married women as new teachers; 930 
cities, or 60.7 per cent, do not. 

In 385 cities, or 25.1 per cent, mar 
ried teachers are required to resign at 
once; 390, or 25.5 per cent, requir 
their resignation at the end of the school 
year; 733, or 47.8 per cent, permit them 
to continue their work. 

The reason for this discrimination 
does not appear; perhaps it is not 
reason but emotion. 


pe Thrill Slayers” 


A rew bays after William Hickman had 
been hanged, two undergraduates at the 
University of Georgia were arrested 
and charged with a series of hold-ups 
that ended in murder. Money was not 
the incentive; they were young men of 
means and of good family. ‘Thrill 
slayers” said the press, and that loose 
tabloid phrase will do for the moment. 
Hardly had these youthful killers re- 
ceded from the front pages when a boy 
of seventeen strangled his fifteen-year 
old sweetheart in a cottage on Staten 
Island. Here “thrill slayer” was not 
so apt; “insanity” appeared in the 
headlines. These murders, coming so 
soon after Hickman had paid the ex- 
treme penalty, seem to make nonsense 
of the argument that punishment is a 
deterrent. And what do they make of 
the nature of modern youth? The list 
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of such obscurely motivated crimes 
grows by the month. Loeb and Leo- 
pold; Gordon Pirie who killed his chum 
with an axe “to see what it was like;” 
Harrison Noel, honor student, who mur- 
dered a little girl and a negro taxicab 
driver; William Cavalier, who killed his 
grandmother—what has happened to 
their generation? Is it, as a recent 
writer asserts, the “Jung generation’ ? 


> >Sea-Going Sundaes 


ALL OF THE PROGRESS in the prohibition 
age is not, so to speak, backward. It 
is widely assumed that all steamship 
lines bidding for American patronage 
tuke care to have the most modern and 
elaborately equipped bars. Not a few 
passengers travel not to broaden them- 
selves but to drink. 

But just at the time when this was 
reaching a point where action by Mrs. 
Willebrandt loomed, the Venezuela of 
the Panama Mail Line steamed out of 
New York with a complete soda foun- 
tain. The passengers, said the officials 
of the line, had demanded it and now 
would be served nut sundaes and milk 
shakes at sea. 

All of this, however, proves exactly 
nothing, in so far as the touching moral 
is concerned. The alcoholic bar on the 
Venezuela will continue to operate. 


»peRubber Monopoly Ended 


On November | the British law, known 
as the Stevenson Act, designed to limit 
the supply and thus raise the price of 
rubber, came to an end. 

When that law was enacted the 
British Empire produced so large a 
proportion of the world’s rubber supply 
that such a law could and did increase 
prices to the consumer in this country 
and elsewhere. One effect of the law, 
however, was at once to stimulate pro- 
duction in other countries. The Dutch 
Kast Indies, for example, which sup- 
plied less than a third of what the 
British plantations produced, began to 
inerease their output. As soon as Dutch 
enterprise began to show this effort the 
Stevenson Act lost some of its effective- 
ness. The economic forces that the 
Stevenson Act put into operation would 
undoubtedly in the end have rendered 
that act nugatory. 

But the process of breaking the 
British monopoly undoubtedly 
hastened by the campaign of protest 
instituted by the American Government 
under the Department of Commerce. 
An investigation was conducted and the 


was 


facts brought out were published 
widely. Waste in the use of rubber 
was diminished and the need for sup- 
plies controlled by American interests 
was brought to the consciousness of the 
American people. Scientists began to 
give their minds to the problem of pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber. Ford and 
Firestone hastened their plans for get- 
ting rubber from their own plantations 
in Brazil and Africa respectively. It is 
now stated that the danger of an inter- 
national rubber monopoly is past. It will 
be impossible again to corner the market. 


pear Bills Again 


Once aGain the Allies, America, and 
Germany are to consider just how much 
Germany is to pay in war damages. But 
the big question to be settled is, out of 
whose pocket any reduction of the 
amount is to be taken. 

The European Powers concerned de- 
cided at a conference on September 16 
to appoint a new committee of experts, 
Dawes Commission, to 
S. Parker Gilbert. 
General for 


similar to the 
study the problem. 
the American Agent 
Reparation Payments, followed this up 
by securing an agreement of France and 
Great Britain to the principle that the 
total of German must be 
definitely fixed. 

Germany wants a committee made up 
of independent experts “untrammelled 


payments 
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by official instructions” —that is to say, 
men free to act without political en- 
tanglements whose decisions shall be 
final. France the German 
idea; she argues that however the com- 
mittee may be composed, the govern- 
ments must finally control all deci- 


opposes 


sions. 

In any event, the cut in reparations 
that Germany hopes to get under the 
new experts’ plan is probably destined 
to be disappointing to her. The rea- 
sons are simple: The United States 
maintains that there is no relation be- 
tween the payment of war damages and 
war debts; Great Britain maintains that 
she must collect from her Allies in war 
debts as much as she must pay the 
United States; France maintains that 
she must collect from Germany in war 
damages as much as she must pay the 
United States and Great Britain in 
debts, plus an adequate amount for 
restoration of her devastated districts; 
and these amounts, plus Belgian and 
other reparations, plus charges for the 
armies of occupation on the Rhine, and 
so on, come to nearly the annual amount 
set by the Dawes Plan. 

The amount Germany is to pay may 
be fixed simply, as is proposed, by set- 
ting a term to the number of years she 
has to pay, instead of leaving this un- 
determined as it is now. But to achieve 
a reduction of reparation payments, 


some one will have to give way. 
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Underwood 


A ROYAL VISITOR TO BERMUDA 


Prince George, youngest son of King George of England, with Lady Bols and Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Louis Jean Bols, Governor of Bermuda 
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pp Wisdom from Greece 


To MAKE CERTAIN that voters did not 
cast ballots more than once in the Presi- 
dential election in Nicaragua on Novem- 
ber 4, the National Election Board— 
directed by United States Marine 
officers—took a leaf from the election 
book of the crafty Greeks, and the hand 
of each citizen passing through the poll- 
ing places was marked with a chemical 
stain. The nature of the chemical 
solution was kept secret, so that a 
method might not be found to remove 
it; and the manner in which voters 
would be marked was also carefully 
concealed because of a fear that both 
the factions might try to mark their 
opponents in advance of election day 
and so prevent them from voting. 

To the best of our knowledge Greece 
was the first land to adopt this practical 
method of curbing her too enthusiastic 
voting sons. Nowadays, when Greek 
meets Greek in a polling place, he holds 
up the index finger of his right hand. 
If it is a clean finger—comparatively— 
he votes; but if it shows traces of in- 
delible ink he _ is 


In adapting a variation of the 


unceremoniously 
ejected. 
system, the Marines have assumed an 
entirely practical method of dealing 
with a somewhat troublesome problem. 

Amid such conditions of probable 
falsification of the elections, if any way 
to accomplish it were open, the super- 
vision of the Nicaraguan campaign by 
the United States has been conducted. 
The pre-election registration of voters 


resulted in a list of names without pre- 
cedent in the history of the country. 
The consequence of the careful pro- 


vision made by the Marine oflicers to 
safeguard the balloting was a request 
for similar supervision in future cam- 
paigns. This was advanced first by 
General José Maria Moncada, the Lib- 
eral candidate; and his proposal was at 
once accepted by the Conservative 
candidate, Adolfo Benard. Both of 
them agreed that impartial control of 
the preparations for balloting has re- 
sulted in enjoyment of an _ electoral 
freedom that has safeguarded the best 
interests of the country. By doing an 
unpleasant job well, Uncle Sam may 
have got himself appointed to it for an 
indefinite time unless he resigns posi- 
tively now. 


&pBank Accounts 


A POLICE INSPECTOR in Philadelphia has 
seven bank accounts. Into them in two 
years and eight months he has put 
$40,418.75. He owns real estate for 
which he paid $12,600, and jointly with 
his wife owns twenty-three shares of 
building and loan stock. 

Another inspector has deposits in 
three banks. In_ three 
eight months the total has become 
$193,553.22. He also owns forty-one 
parcels of real estate. 

There is a police captain who has 
only two bank accounts. But don’t feel 
sorry for him before we add that in 
three years and eight months he has 
deposited the tidy sum of $116,845.86. 

These specimens are selected from a 
list of eighteen police captains and 
three inspectors whose relations with 


years and 


the bootlegging industry have been 
under investigation. They constitute 

















Underwood 


WHERE THEY VOTE IN NICARAGUA 


A native polling place at Punta Gorda 


Outlook and Independent 


virtually one-third of the high officials 
of the Philadelphia Police Department; 
and the list is not complete. 

The special grand jury which has 
made public their affluent condition, 
says of them: 

“In many instances many of these 
men have deposited at one time 
amounts of money which it would take 
an honest, hard-working man in the 
ordinary walks of life earning the same 
salary a lifetime to save by the strictest 
kind of frugal living. 

“After hearing and analyzing the 
evidence, we believe the money received 
and handled by these men was either 
all, or substantially all, dishonestly 
acquired, and we, therefore, have come 
to the conclusion that none of these men 
is fit to hold any position in the munic- 
ipal government.” 

So continues the story of prohibition 
enforcement in Hon. Bill Vare’s town. 


pei Judge Concurs 


THE MORAL we pointed in the sickening 
Hickman case was that so obviously « 
mental defective should never have been 
at large; and our hopes for a more en- 
lightened penal code are heightened by 
the discovery that Chief Judge Ben- 
jamin Cradozo, of the New York Stat: 
Court of Appeals, concurs in our 
opinion. 

Said he, before a body of medical 
men: 

“If the ignominy attached to certain 
crimes through the sanctions of the 
criminal law were withdrawn, the 
horror of them might be dimmed in the 
minds of many who have no thought of 
crime. Yet, even so, the present system 
in the view of many is as irrational in 
The casual 
offender expiates his offense in the com- 


its mercies as in its vigors. 


pany of defectives and recidivists and 
after devastating years is given back an 
outcast to the society that made him. 
The defective or recidivist goes back to 
renew his life of crime, unable to escape 
it without escaping from himself. 
“Adjustment of some sort there must 
be if we are to fulfill our duty to defec- 
tive fellow beings. Run your eyes over 
the history of a man sent to the chair. 
There is a story of Rake’s Progress 
more implacable than any ever painted 
by Hogarth. The correction school, 
the reformatory, Sing Sing and at last 
the chair. The hand of doom was on 
his head from the beginning. The sin. 
in truth, is ours, the sin of a nepal 
system that leaves the victim to his fate 
when the course he is going is written 
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plainly in the files of the courts and the 
stigma of mind and body. 

“Your hands (referring to the mem- 
bers of the academy and the medical 
profession as a whole) must hold the 
torch that will explore the dark mystery 
of crime, the mystery even darker, of 
the criminal himself in all the deep re- 
cesses of thought and will and body. 
Here is a common ground, a borderland 
between your labors and our own, where 
hope and faith and love can do their 
deathless work. 

“T think the men of your academy 
might well emphasize the need for a re- 
statement of our law of homicide, and 
in particular of the distinction between 
murder in its two degrees. I think they 
might well emphasize the definition of 
insanity when viewed as an excuse for 
crime. The present distinction (be- 
tween the two degrees of murder) is so 
obscure that no jury hearing it for the 
first time can fairly be expected to as- 
similate and understand it. I am not 
at all sure that I understand it myself. 
Upon the basis of this fine distinction 
with its obscure and mystifying psy- 
chology, scores of men have gone to their 
death.” 

“The death penalty,” he said “might 
seem to another generation an 
anachronism too discordant to be suf- 
fered, mocking with grim reproach all 
our clamorous protestations of the sanc- 
tity of life.” 


ppRobert Lansing 


‘or MorE than four and a half of the 
most critical years in America’s foreign 
relations the Secretary of State was 
Robert Lansing. His death on October 
30 will serve to remind the country of 

part he played while 
directing United States 
foreign policy. He was not a great 
Foreign Minister. Probably no one 
capable of being a great Foreign Minis- 
ter could have served under President 
Wilson; but he was incomparably 
better fitted for the post than William 
Jennings Bryan whom he succeeded, 
and brought to his service not only a 
knowledge of the law but fine training 
in international affairs. 

He took office about a month after 
the sinking of the Lusitania. He re- 
signed about a month after President 
Wilson had rejected the Senate reser- 
vations to the Treaty of Peace. Dur- 
ing the intervening years he disagreed 
with the President on important mat- 
ters of foreign policy and yet he served 
the Administration dutifully. 


the strange 
nominally 
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Wide World 


FUEL FOR THE ZEPPELIN 


Members of the crew piping aboard the special gas for the German: dirigible’s return trip 


He was much readier for our entrance 
into the war than the President was; 
and as the war drew to a close he was 
readier than the President for the in- 
evitable withdrawal of America from 
the affairs of Europe. He was one of 
the commissioners of peace, but. like 
his confréres, he had little authority at 
the Peace Conference and a somewhat 
limited knowledge of what was actually 
going on in the innermost conclaves. 

He disagreed with the President on 
his determination to go to Paris him- 
self, and he disapproved of Mr. Wil- 
son’s incorporating the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in the Treaty, of his 
refusal to make the foundation of the 
League one of law rather than one of 
power, of the President’s acquiescence 
in the Shantung settlement, of negotia- 
tions with the Bolshevists, and in gen- 
eral of the inflexibility with which the 
President pursued every “announced 
It was undoubtedly the ac- 
cumulation of these disagreements that 
led the President to ask for his resigna- 
tion that he might have “an opportunity 
to select some one whose mind would 


course.” 


more willingly go along” with his. But 
what directly led to the request was 
the fact that Mr. Lansing. as highest 
ranking member of the Cabinet. had. 
while the President was prostrated with 
illness, called the heads of executive 
departments into informal conference. 
This Mr. Wilson thought a usurpation 
of Presidential authority. Later Mr. 
Lansing wrote a book putting on record 


his version of his relationship with 
President Wilson. 

To this relationship between the head 
of a state and his chief subordinate and 
to this record of that relationship there 
are in history so far as we know no 
parallels. 


ppOver and Back 


THE HOMEWARD voyaAGE of the Graf 
Zeppelin was one of extreme peril, yet 
the airship sailed about 4,500 miles in 
seventy-one hours (sixty-nine if we 
deduct two hours spent over the 
Friederichshafen landing field) and is 
the only dirigible to make the trans- 
atlantic round trip with mail, paying 
passengers and = a_ little — freight. 
Britain’s R-34 was the first dirigible 
to make the round trip. 

In describing the experience of the 
Zeppelin in the storm over Newfound- 
land her commander, Dr. Eckener, 
said: “Only the utmost exertion saved 
the Graf Zeppelin from the storm. Now 
we know where all those airplane pilots 
lost their lives. It was over New- 
foundland. We cannot stick our hands 
in our pockets. We know we have a 
It had to be good to live in 
that storm, and now we must work to 


good ship. 
improve the instrument.” His conclu- 
sion was that to ensure really reliable 
transatlantic air service we must have a 
structurally airship. “We 
have not conquered the ocean yet,’ he 


added. 


stronger 
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The German people have made much 
of the world’s champion gate-crasher, 
Clarence Terhune. Evidently his ex- 
ploit in stowing himself away on the 
Graf Zeppelin touched their sense of 
humor and his audacity excited their 
admiration. The nineteen-year-old golf 
caddie became a popular hero, has been 
having the time of his life and is ac- 
cepted as, in his own irresponsible way, 
a low-comedy ambassador of good will. 
Like all stowaways (“blind passen- 
gers,” the Germans call them) he was 
‘made to work his passage, but his dish- 
washing did not interfere with his 
triumph. Now he is dodging girls, 
granting autographs and talking about 
business engagements. When his hour 
of popularity passes he will doubtless 
return to “gate-crashing”’ or some other 
phase of roaming adventure, for lads of 
his type are not easily tied down to the 
routine of commonplace life. 


’ 


epThe Bishops on Prohibition 


Tue Hovse or Bisuoprs of the Epis- 
copal General Convention, after a long 
discussion, finally succeeded in produc- 
ing a resolution concerning prohibition, 
—and here it is: 

“Resolved, that facing the danger of 
the spirit of lawlessness in American 
life, we welcome the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to enforce 
strictly and impartially the prohibition 
laws and anti-narcotic laws which are so 
widely and cynically disregarded, and 
we call upon the people of our church 
to set a good example of that obedience 
to law without which no democracy can 
endure.” 

The Bishops felt that this form car- 
ried no political implications and the 
resolution carried by a large majority. 


ppd Giant Telescope 


THE sUPER-TELESCOPE long talked of is 
now a certainty. Telescope engineers 
have known that it was quite possible 
to construct an instrument with a mirror 
twice or even thrice in diameter that 
of the largest existing telescope—that 
on Mount Wilson in California. The 
one obstacle has been the enormous cost. 
That is now met by the offer of the 
International Education Board to the 
California Institute of Technology to 
provide the funds; the estimated cost 
is not stated, but as that of the Mount 
Wilson telescope was about $600,000 it 
is certain that the cost of the projected 
monster will run far above the two- 
inillion-dollar mark, 


The exact site has not been selected 
but it will be on some height not very 
far from the Mount Wilson Observatory 
and there will be constant co-operation 
between the two bands of scientists. 

The diameter chosen for the reflect- 
ing mirror is two hundred inches, ex- 
actly double that of its nearest rival, 
and it will not merely double but quad- 
ruple it in power. 

That this plan will, as the California 


pr~<~ 


Remarkable Remarks 


Is it really necessary to force upon in- 
telligent foreigners a realization of the 
part that prize fighting plays in our 
civilization? —ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


There isn’t a man in the big leagues 
who hasn’t learned to sacrifice individual 
stuff in favor of the teaam.—Base RutuH. 


The pro is often more of a gentleman 
than the average run of country club 
members.—RIcHARD J. WALSH. 


Football is one of the greatest and 
most useful courses given at any wni- 
versity or institution of learning.— 
IRVINE L. PHILLIPS, FOOTBALL CAPTAIN, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

* as commonly in- 
Dr. 


“Personal Liberty,’ 
terpreted is as stupid as it is futile. 
Wi11aM T. ELtis. 





Connolly seems to like it in jail. He 
is like a child with a new toy.—Max 
STEUER. 


Do you want this to be a land of the 
free and a home of the brave or a land 
of the spree and a home of the knave?— 
Mrs. JEANNETTE C. BEACH, RECORDING 
SECRETARY, W. C. T. U. 

He (Will Rogers) could, I believe, 
persuade Mrs. Willebrandt to take a 
glass of wine with Mr. Smith—Sr. 
JOHN ERvINe. 

li I should drag politics into the pul- 
pit it would be to spank it—Rerv. HENRY 
EVERTSON Copp. 

I’ve had one husband and _ that's 
enough for any girl, but Lindy is my 
ideal, and he is the man I would like to 
meet and = marry.—FRANCINE  [LArRRI- 
MORE, 


hy 
rr 


Institute states, offer a unique oppor- 
tunity for securing important scientific 
results, is putting it mildly. Especially 
will it help solve the problems of the 
many “island universes” beyond the 
Milky Way, throw light on the evolu- 
tion of spiral nebule millions of light- 
vears distant, and help solve problems 
ot density and tensity of heat and light. 
It will also in all probability, say the 
scientists. reveal hundreds of millions 
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of stars and hundreds of thousands of 
nebula beyond the range of existing 
telescopes. 

One of the most fascinating things 
about astronomical research is that its 
possibilities are inexhaustible. Rapidly 
as observation may proceed it will never 
fully reveal the infinite wonders ot 
space. 


pp Atlantis Again 


ATLANTIS, the fabled lost continent of 
antiquity, has turned up again. Not 
that its ghostly cities and inundated 
tields have poked their skyscrapers and 
fences above the waters of the Atlantic 
which are supposed to have covered 
them these eleven thousand years. But 
Dr. Marcel Baudouin, French archaeolo- 
gist, has discovered sculptured remains 
on a submarine rock ledge off the 
Vendee Coast which he believes to have 
been carved by Atlanteans, some time 
during the Copper Age. Dr. Baudouin’s 
findings consist of an engraving of 
human feet and a human head carved 
in bas-relief. Although usually under 
water, these sculptures are revealed at 
the great equinoctial tides, and this year 
the archaeologist has made a cast of the 
head. In style and general cast of 
features the head resembles representa- 
tions of old Mexican and Mayan 
divinities. Dr. Baudouin believes that 
prehistoric American races must have 
come to the Vendean Coast from 
Atlantis, perhaps escaping when that 
traditional continent, located some- 
where off the pillars of Hercules, slid 
into the sea. 


pe WVorks and Words 


Biack sHirts have now been fashion- 
able in Italy these six years; what they 
have accomplished in certain directions 
was the subject of a message from I] 
Duce, the dynamic, on the anniversary 
of the celebrated “march on Rome.” 
Said he: “The sixth year of the 
Fascist revolution has come to an active 


end with imposing works destined to 


remain in this age as a demonstration 
of our fidelity, our strength and our 
work. Two thousand eight hundred 
and two public works have been inau- 
gurated in order to celebrate by deeds 
and in silence the great enterprise which 
in October, 1922, liberated the Italian 
people and created a new régime in 
Italy and in the world. 

“These works are 566 roadways, 337 
school buildings, 399 waterworks and 


65 improvements, 63 naval construc 
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tions, 79 sanitary works, 371 public 
buildings, 860 other undertakings and 
a number of other works of less impor- 
tance. This simple list of figures stands 
clearcut, apart from all outcry either 
at home or beyond the frontiers. Be- 
hind these figures are the hands, the 
money, the life and the well-being of 
the Fascist people. 

“Proud of what we have 
plished, let us march on through the 
seventh year... . Let us raise our 
banners and weapons in a single cry 
which has made and will always cause 
to tremble our enemies of all descrip- 
kinds—‘a noi’ (on your 


accom- 


tions and 
guard).” 
Simultaneously there was released in 
this country “My Autobiography,” 
wherein, we believe, Premier Mussolini 
established himself as the all-time 
world’s champion user of the personal 


pronoun, 
>eA Perfect Holiday 


War MAKES news? Channel swim- 
mers, ruling monarchs, transatlantic 


flyers, all these receive vociferous ac- 


claim at the hands of enthusiastic 
America. Keys to a dozen cities, 


parades, ovations, dinners, all these 
multiplied many times are carried back 
to Europe in memory by our dis- 
Yet consider the 


tinguished visitors. 
Si Chamberlain. 


case of Sir Austen 
British Foreign Minister and as im- 
portant a statesman as any upon the 
European stage today. Sir Austen left 
England last May upon a cruise for his 
health. Boarding steamer for America 
by a roundabout route, he touched at 
the Azores, Bermuda, Havana, and 
thence his route took him to California. 
There he has remained for a month, 
living, for all we know, in that pleasant 
obscurity for which so many who visit 
our shores must long. Perhaps, after 
all, Californians do these things better. 
When Sir Austen left San Francisco on 
October 27 he thanked the State which 
had been his host for a “perfect holi- 
day.” Evidently, its “perfection” lay 
in California’s having chosen to take its 
distinguished visitor at his word and 
leave him alone. 


ep Libel and Local Color 


How rar may authors of fiction make 
literary use as characters in the story 
of living persons under their own 
names? The question has just come 
up in a suit for damages brought 
against Edna Ferber. In her immensely 


popular story and play, “Show Boat,” 
one Little Wayne Damron appears as 
a quite minor character. Together with 
a Big Wayne Damron (who, if he 
exists, hasn’t brought suit) he is rep- 
resented as owner of the Black Dia- 
mond Saloon in a Mississippi river 
town. Little Wayne Damron is the 
real name of a living man. Probably 
the author heard the name somewhere 
and used it as a bit of local color. But 


oe ee ed 


Remarkable Remarks 


A woman with personality can get 
away with anything —Lapy DrumMonp 
Hay. 


There is no evidence that women are 
less warlike than men—GeEoRGE BeEr- 
NARD SHAW. 


Where two or three women are gath- 
ered together you'll find a row.—ELsIr 
ROBINSON. 


Anybody who wants a divorce steadily 
for six months ought to have it—Hery- 
woop Broun. 


There is a difference of opinion about 
redheads.—MArIA JERITZA. 


Things happen that men can’t combat. 
Bert ACOSTA. 


_ There are a few happy marriages.— 
CLAUDE ANET. 


It is the natural wish of every young 
person to fall in love and have somebody 
return the love with equal ardor.—ReEv. 
Harry Emerson Fospick. 


Life’s greatest reward comes with a 
happy love life—BERNARR MACFADDEN. 


The only satisfaction that a newspaper- 
man can get out of life is that he can 
be trusted to keep a_ secret.—EmILr 
GAUVREAU. 


A cold bath in the morning in many 
cases is a short cut to the grave — 
ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


My policy will be inspired by the 
highest principles of social equity and 
justice.—Portes Git, MeExico’s PRrEs- 
IDENT-ELECT. 





The condition of public order in 
Spain could not be better in all the 
country.—PrRIMoO DE RIVERA. 


= i Ps 


he says he is a highly respectable 
citizen, resents being made a saloon- 
keeper even for literary pvrposes and 
sues for $25,000 damages. 

The principle which should govern 
such cases is obvious. Unless criminal 
or grossly immoral conduct is attached 
to the fictitious character presented 
under an actual name, damages should 
not lie unless it is shown that the 
bringer of the suit has suffered actual 
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money loss—liquidated damages, to use 
the legal term. 

The English courts have, it is said, 
gone a long way in protecting privacy 
such cases. But it would be absurd 
to say that if a disreputable character 
in a story is named William Thompson 
every William Thompson has ground 
And if every public 


it 


~ & = 


for a damage suit. 
living man who has been seathed or 
laughed at in the pages of some book 
were to sue author and publisher, the 
courts would be flooded with foolish 
suits. Proof of identity 
character and the plaintiff and evidence 


between 


of actual injury incurred are the true 


tests. 
pp After Fourteen Months 


Over a YEAR AGO some 70,000 em- 
ployees of Western railways and their 
employers seemed to be on the verge 
of a strike. A similar state had existed 
between Eastern railway unions and 
companies but had been settled amicably 
on the good old business basis of com- 
promise. But in the West the men said 
that the companies had put a joker in 
their proposed plan of compromise— 
the men would get higher wages but 
under such conditions that they would 
not get higher pay. 

So the matter under the Watson- 
Parker Act went to a Federal Board of 
Mediation. No go! Then (still under 
the Parker Act) President Coolidge 
appointed an Emergency Board with 
ex-Secretary Garfield at its head, to 
Now, 


after the verbal combat has been smol- 


make suggestions for settlement. 


dering for fourteen months, this Emer- 
gency Board 
batants to do just what they ought to 
beginning—com- 


recommends the com- 


have done in the 
promise—the men to accept a 614 per 
cent increase in wages; the companies 
to alter conditions of service so as to 
satisfy the men’s demand. There is 
nothing actually compulsory in_ this 
finding, but under the law neither party 
must for thirty days do anything to 
stop traffic. Probably the compromise 
will be accepted; nobody seems to be 
talking strike now. But what a waste 
of time and argument! 


pe Macfadden as Educator 


We vearn that Bernarr Macfadden, 
noted physical culturist and even more 
noted as publisher of the New York 
“Evening Graphic,” has become an 
educator in the more classical sense of 
the word. For five or six years, we 
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Wide World 
FIRST AID TO THE LEANING TOWER 
OF PISA 





Workmen reinforcing the foundation of the 
famous structure 


are told, he has been looking for a 
means of transmitting physical culture 
to posterity—not to broken down men 
of middle age and mediocre intellect 
but to the best youthful minds of 
America. He has, in brief, purchased 
Castle Heights, a military school in 
Tennessee. 

He has engaged as superintendent 
Colonel W. F. H. Godson, Jr., some 
time instructor in cavalry drill at West 
Point and more recently commandant 
at Bordentown Military Institute. 
Every boy will be required to par- 
‘ticipate in every sport, which is to say 
football, basketball, track, 
tennis, wrestling, fencing, horseman- 
ship, boxing, marksmanship. Golf will 
be the only elective. They will eat 
Macfadden food and sleep Macfadden 
We do not know whether they 
will have to read Macfadden publica- 


baseball ’ 


hours. 


tions. 


pp nips of the Shears 


Tite ADVENT of sound has added new 
importance to the activities of the 
Hitherto. 


however irritating it may have been to 


censor in the movie world. 


see some of the cameraman’s best shots 
arbitrarily cut by the hard-eyed gentle- 
man with the shears, the box-office value 


of the film was not greatly impaired. 
But the synchronization of sound with 
movement adds complications. If a 
foot of film is clipped just before Miss 
Dolores Costello queries in agonized 
tones of the villain of the piece: 
“Haven't you a sister?” the voice may 
seem to come from a pet terrier in the 
Deletions will mean that 
the entire sound record—and therefore 
all the scenes of the picture—must be 


next scene. 





taken again. 

All of this costs money—just how 
much can be estimated from the costs of 
the average feature picture. No doubt 
the realization that cuts mean an entire 
re-take will curb the proclivities of cer- 
tain directors toward lurid scenes with 
a box office succés de scandale. But 
the possibilities should also call atten- 
tion to the unlimited powers of censor- 
ing boards in certain states. Cutting a 
few feet of film here and there in a 
silent picture is one thing; cutting a 
scene which will spoil a million-dollar 
picture is another. Perhaps the com- 
ing of sound will call up for final re- 
view the whole question of police cen- 
sorship rights. It is a matter much in 
need of clarification. 


pe Mass Pioneering 


VARIOUS ORGANIZATIONS united to give 
a dinner to seven pioneers of American 
industry. The selected guests were: 
Henry Ford, Orville Wright, George 
Eastman, Charles M. Schwab, Harvey 
S. Firestone, Julius Rosenwald and 
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Thomas A. Edison. ‘These veteran in- 
ventors, experimenters and _ business 
builders heard Charles M. Schwab tell 
the thousand diners at the Hotel Astor 
in New York City that their particular 
brand of pioneering was going out of 
style. Mr. Schwab said, “The pioneer- 
ing work of the future is to be done 
very differently from that of the past. 
Society is today improving by organiza- 
tion and co-operation among its mem- 
bers. The greatest work that is being 
done for the improvement of industry 
is in the laboratory of the research 
worker. The most active of our 
modern industries are those which are 
founded on recent scientific research. 
Industries themselves organize research 
on a large scale. 

“The essential point is that in the 
future pioneering will be done by great 
groups of trained men utilizing each 
other’s scientific knowledge, rather than 
so much by the individual, as has been 
the case in the past, when so often an 
invention was the result of a lucky 
chance or a happy idea. It is sugges- 
tive that not one of the men you honor 
as pioneers tonight received a college 
education.” 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York City announced that the affair 
was a billion dollar dinner and that the 
people present represented a_ total 
wealth of more than ten billion dollars. 
Statistical announcements of this kind 
supply Europe with ample grounds for 
thinking that America is what Europe 
thinks America is. 
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THE NAVY GOES VISITING 


Midshipmen from Annapolis parading on Franklin Field, Philadelphia, before the game 
with the University of Pennsylvania 
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>> Editorial << 


»Bridgewater and After 


tT IS HARD to believe what one does not wish to believ«. 
To reopen a closed case is hard enough; but it is still 
harder to reopen a closed mind. A year ago last August 
in Massachusetts two Italians, pronounced guilty of a heart- 
less murder for money, were executed. If any case could 
be closed, that case would seem to be. Nothing can be done 
to bring Sacco and Vanzetti back to life. Undoubtedly those 
who pronounced the two men guilty were honestly persuaded 
that the verdict was just. They have now the strongest 
possible grounds for wishing to believe that their decision 
was right. No one can reasonably expect that they will 
casily transform the beliefs they so strongly wish to hold 
into disbelief. Many thousands of others who never read 
the evidence wish to think the courts of the Commonwealth 
incapable of a terrible miscarriage of justice. No one can 
expect them easily to change their minds. 

Why, then, reopen the ase? Why still argue the ques- 
tion the court decided? Why not forget? 

Because in the South Braintree case, and in the Bridge- 
water case that preceded it, it was not only Sacco and 
Vanzetti but also our administration of justice that was on 
trial. If that has failed us then we should know it. We 
cannot afford to regard any miscarriage of justice as a 
closed case. As we value the future safety of society, our 
own safety and the safety of our children, we must be ready 
to listen and learn. 

To read “The Truth About the Bridgewater Hold-Up’ 
in the Outlook and Independent for October 31 with an 
open mind is to be overwhelmed by the presumption of 
Unless not only the 


Vanzetti’s innocence of that crime. 
confessions but the account of the verification of those con- 
fessions be dismissed as willful lies, fact mounts upon reason 
and reason upon fact till the accumulated evidence becomes 
inescapable. We do not find a single circumstance assigned 
in support of the charge against Vanzetti in the Bridgewater 
case that is not fully accounted for by this narrative that 
exonerates him. 

But what has this to do with the South Braintree murder 
for which Vanzetti and Sacco were both executed? The 
two crimes were entirely different. At Bridgewater there 
was a hold-up that failed. Sacco was arrested for that as 
well as for the South Braintree murder, but was able to 
prove an alibi and did not even stand trial for it as Vanzetti 
did. But at South Braintree there was not only a successful 
hold-up but there was murder; and for this both men were 
tried and convicted. What bearing has the one case on the 
other? 

Precisely this—that both men were arrested at the same 
time for both crimes and the conviction of one of the men 
for one of the crimes took place under the judge who pre- 
sided at the trial of both men for the other crime. 

A presumption of innocence in the one case casts the 
gravest doubts on the justice of the verdict in the other. 

None of us is free from prejudice—not even juries and 
lawyers and judges. This fact is recognized in the law and 
therefore safeguards against prejudice have been erected. 
But there have been cases in which those safeguards have 
proved insufficient. In the Frank case in Georgia, some 
years ago, the atmosphere of the community was so charged 


with hostility against the accused that appeal was taken to 
the United States Supreme Court to interfere on the ground 
that the trial amounted to judicial lynching. The Supreme 
Court refused to interfere; but shortly afterwards the 
prisoner while under custody was actually lynched. That 
was a notorious instance in which the safeguards of the law 
proved insufficient against prejudice. Whenever there is 
suspicion of prejudice in the administration of justice, if we 
have any concern for the preservation of our judicial system, 
we should be on our guard. Those who are already con- 
vinced that Sacco and Vanzetti were innocent of the crime 
for which they were executed are not the only people in this 
country who have reason to insist that their case be not con- 
sidered closed. This is a,common cause for all of us, for 
confidence in our courts is at stake. 

In view of the facts of the Bridgewater hold-up, there is 
every reason for a re-examination of the South Braintree 
murder case. 

From that case these facts stand out clearly: 

Technicalities did not save Sacco and Vanzetti from their 
They made the trial drag on for over seven years. 
They confused the minds of 


doom. 
They prolonged the torture. 
all concerned. But they did nothing to clear away the 
doubts of those who questioned the righteousness of the 
verdict, nothing to establish the innocence of the accused, 
nothing to increase respect for the court. ‘To say that these 
men were amply protected against injustice because they 
were allowed to live for six years after being sentenced, 
while stays, hearings, appeals, motions, exceptions were 
resorted to, is simply to confuse technical correctness with 
substantial justice. No means could be found of requiring 
the question of the prejudice of the trial judge to be sub- 
mitted to another judge of equal or higher authority. The 
only judge who could insist on deciding whether he was 
biased or not was the very judge whose bias was in question. 

It was impossible under the Massachusetts law for any 
judge on appeal to consider the weight of evidence. All 
that the appellate court could do was to decide whether the 
procedure had been correct. The evidence itself could not 
be submitted for judicial review. 

The imposition of the death penalty prevents any remedy 
for error. No matter how grave an injustice may have 
been done, the punishment is irrevocable. 

Massachusetts has now the chance to prove her spirit. 
Which will she choose to defend, her past or her future? 
Will she attempt to justify her courts as they are, or will 
she undertake to make them as they ought to be? Will she 
merely hold to her traditions or will she become a leader 
Will she clear her 


procedure of time-consuming and oppressive technicalities, 


among the States in a needed reform? 


provide a check on the very human prejudices of judges, 
allow the facts in a criminal case to be judicially reviewed, 
and provide a more civilized mode of dealing with capital 
crime than the inexorable penalty of death? 

If she had already instituted a thorough reform of the 
administration of justice, what would have happened in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case? 

The trial would have been brief and unobscured by 
technicalities. Let us suppose that in all good faith and 
honesty the jury should have returned, as it did return, a 


verdict of guilty. No merely dilatory proceedings would 





.ing what should be done with such men. 
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have been allowed. The case would have been out of the 
hands of the trial judge within a few weeks at least. 

Then, on motion of the attorneys for the convicted men, 
another court would have passed upon the trial judge’s 
attitude in the trial. In the Sacco-Vanzetti case, the 
Advisory Committee of the Governor who examined the case 
referred to the trial judge’s “grave breach of official 
decorum,” in commenting on the case after the verdict had 
been reached. <A fellow judge would have had the chance 
to see in that “grave breach” a state of mind that was in fact 
prejudicial to the accused during the trial and could have 
ordered a new trial (which neither the Advisory Committee 
nor the Governor had the authority to do). At least the 
question of the trial judge’s prejudice would have had an 
impartial hearing and authoritative decision. 

Also another court on appeal would have had a chance to 
review not merely questions of procedure but the competence 
and relevance of the facts submitted and accepted as evidence. 
The Massachusetts Judicial Council has recommended that 
the Commonwealth follow the example of New York State 
and confer on its highest court “powers now vested in the 
New York Court of Appeals” which can take into considera- 
tion the weight of evidence. If this recommendation of the 
Council had been in effect druing the Sacco-Vanzetti trial, 
the evidence in the case would have had a judicial, not 
merely a lay, review. 

Finally after the courts had finished their work of deter- 
mining the guilt or innocence of the accused, Sacco and 
Vanzetti would have been turned—not back to the trial 
judge for sentencing to death—but over to a Sentencing 
Board. Since it would have been composed of men expert 
not merely in the law and its penalties, but in psychology, 
such a Board would have examined the careers. characters, 
dispositions and capacities of those men. Without being 
hampered by restrictions which the law puts upon the 
presentation of evidence in determining questions of guilt, 
the Sentencing Board could have clearly established the fact 
that these men were not of the type of professional bandits 
but were doctrinaire anarchists. It could have weighed, as 
a court cannot weigh, the alleged symptoms of insanity which 
sent cach for a while, after conviction, to a hospital for the 
mentally ill. It could have considered the letters that each 
wrote, the statements that each made outside of the court 
record and could have allowed them the weight that common 
sense allied with expert knowledge would give them in decid- 
It could not reverse 
the verdict of guilty, but it could have taken all the facts into 
consideration in deciding what the consequences of that 
verdict should be to the convicted men. It might have seen 
a chance of freeing them from their obsessions and bringing 
them into harmony with an orderly and free society. But 
it could also have concluded that the safest procedure for 
them and for society would be to place them under custody 
for the rest of their lives. 

Let us suppose that the Sentencing Board had decided 
upon a sentence of life imprisonment. Thereupon no Gov- 
ernor could interfere. Not only would the Chief Executive 
of the State be relieved of the responsibility of exercising or 
refusing clemency, but society would be relieved of the fear 
that emotionalism or forgetfulness might in the future lead to 
the release of men whom a jury of the common people, 
judges free to examine the facts and guarding each other 
against prejudice, and a body of scientific experts had 


decided to be dangerous. 
Error would, of course, still be possible. 


The facts that 
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have now been ascertained, and other facts suspected but not 
proved, might not have been ascertainable as long as the 
convicted men were alive. Nevertheless the way to even 
the partial remedy of error would not be closed. 

Suppose material error were discovered and proved. What 
Clemency by the Governor would be out of the ques- 
The reasons for believing 


then? 
tion—but would be unnecessary. 
the existence of error could be laid, under restrictions to 
prevent mere frivolity or repetitiousness, before a suitable 
judge or bench of judges and if found worthy could be made 
the basis of such retrial or re-examination of the case as 
might lead to a reversal or modification of the verdict. By 
a judicial tribunal the error might be corrected as a matter 
of justice (not clemency) but only by a judicial tribunal. 

Does this seem Utopian? It does not seem so to us. It 
seems possible and even practicable. Every one of these 
features of judicial reform has been advocated alike by men 
versed in the law and by men of practical mind. For such 
reform there is need of widespread popular support, but we 
believe the majority of the people mean to be honest and 
fair-minded and want justice done. If we did not believe 
that we should not make this appeal. 

What are the obstacles in the way? 

Three obstacles stand out above all others—emotional 
instability, fear of radicalism and the cold love of precedent. 

Emotional instability has done great damage to the cause 
of justice in this as in other cases, but it is not controlling. 
The damage it does is in stiffening the backs of those who 
believe that some kind of order is necessary for the safety 
Every bomb that was thrown on behalf of Sacco 


of society. 
But those who 


and Vanzetti was in reality thrown at them. 
are emotionally unstable are a small minority and a minority 
need never be allowed to rule. 

Fear of radicalism is a greater obstacle because it is more 
widespread, but it is conquerable, because it can be shown to 
be unnecessary. 

The greatest obstacle is the cold love of precedent, the 
faith in mere authority, the reverence for institutions as they 
are, not because they are right but because they are old. 
It has often turned the church from an agent of liberty into 
an arm of persecution and oppression. It has often trans- 
formed education from a process of development into a 
process of repression. And it has made our law, designed 
as a fortress for liberty and order, too often an impersonal 
machine for perpetuating the power of social wrongs. The 
most serious enemy of society in this land dedicated to liberty 
and order is not the radical, the Red, the Bolshevist, the 
anarchist. but the Closed and Complacent Mind. 

Sacco and Vanzetti—especially Vanzetti—have been 
placed among the heroes and martyrs by the social revolu- 
tionaries and the believers in the ¢lass struggle. Are we 


content to let them remain there and try to forget them?. 


Or shall we count them among those who have a lesson to 
teach the race in the orderly progress to greater justice? , 
The hope of America lies with neither the revolutionary 
nor the reactionary, with neither the hysterical nor the com- 
placent, but with those who want both order and liberty and 
We believe that they are 
To such we address the 


have both emotions and control. 
the real rulers of this country. 
report of our investigation of the Bridgewater case and our 


application of it to the future. 


i, Mali, 
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>> The Movies << 


pp “The Mating Call” 


LL OF James Cruze’s pictures 

move along as if they were on 

roller bearings, and “The Mating 
Call” is no exception. So smoothly 
does this film unreel itself that it is 
sometimes hard to follow its transition 
from one scene to the next. 

We, ourself, vastly prefer this method 
to the stuttering progress that prevails 
with some directors. It makes for speed, 
coherence and_ vitality—dqualities of 
which “The Mating Call” has all three. 
“The Mating Call” also has Thomas 
Meighan, Evelyn Brent and Renée 
Adorée and this trio never impeded the 
smoothness of any man’s picture; when 
smoother acting is done, they will be 
found doing it. 

Mr. Meighan is well cast as Major 
Leslie Hatten, who returns to his farm 
from three years at the front to find 
that the parents of his youthful bride 
have had her marriage to him annulled, 
because of her youth. The mejor, 2 
one-woman man, is knocked by this 
intelligence for a row of corn-cribs; 
presently he is further informed that 
the lady has been married again—this 
time to a prominent Ku Kluxer. 

So he goes back, alone, to his farm, 
resolved to take up life’s thread where 
the war had snapped it, and forget 
women and their funny ways; but such 
is not to be. The Klannish spouse of 
his former wife having disgusted her 
by his amatory defections, she secks out 
the handsome major, and begins making 
passes at him. 

Those who have seen Evelyn Brent 
at work will be dumbfounded to learn 
that she has little or no success with 
this essay. The gallant officer isn’t for- 
giving her so easily, and anyway, he 
doesn’t fancy getting poked in the eye 
with a Fiery Cross; so, largely with 
the idea of shooing her off, he decides 
to marry again, himself. For wife No. 
2 he resolves to pick out some one who 
will be good at helping around the farm 
—tossing hay, feeding the pigs, and 
that sort of thing. 

Who—all filmgoers are invited to 
suggest—could be better qualified for 
this line of work than Renée Adorée? 
She gets the job. But, in spite of all 
his efforts to do the right thing, the 
Klan has fastened one of its well-known 
hates on the major and the Fiery Cross 
gets uncomfortably close to him. 





By A. M. SHERWOOD, Jr. 


It’s hard to see just why Rex Beach 
hung such a heinous title as “The Mat- 
ing Call” on this thoughtful, searching 
story of American small-town life. One 
almost suspects that the editorial de- 
partment of “Cosmopolitan” had some- 
thing to do with it. 


pp The Legend of Gosta Berling” 


ERE WE have the magical, mystical 
Greta Garbo in her first picture. 

It is a Swedish film, and shows the star 
as she was before Mauritz Stiller put 
this department in his everlasting debt 

















THE HELPING HAND 


Miss Adorée, who combines wifely duties and 
farmhand chores for Mr. Thomas Meighan in 
“The Mating Call” 


by discovering her. It proves that she 
was a great beauty and a great actress 
before Hollywood had ever heard of 
her. As for the picture itself, it’s a 
dismal sort of thing compounded of 
whimsy and acute Scandinavian melan- 
choly, but we enjoyed it and so, we 
think, will all other Greta Garbo fans. 
Lars Hanson, who is perhaps best 
known in this country for his work 
opposite Lillian Gish in “The Searlet 
Letter” and later in support of Miss 
Garbo in “The Divine Lady,” is also 
to be seen in “The Legend of Gosta 
Berling.”” We can say that his perform- 
ance is on a par with anything he has 
this that is 


done in country—and 


equivalent to saying he’s very good. 
Whether the picture as a whole is 
worth while or not, we can’t really say; 
just show us Greta Garbo, and our 
critical faculty takes a Sabbatical year. 
But in any case, we thank the man- 
agement of the Fifth Avenue Play- 
house, New York, for a very pleasant 
evening. 


be While the City Sleeps” 


o our way of thinking, Lon 

Chaney’s fine performance failed to 
keep “While the City Sleeps” from 
being a dull, imitative, badly directed 
picture. Let us hasten to add that 
although we slept, along with the city, 
we seem to be the only professional 
commentator who did so; the others 
were all wide awake and highly appre- 
ciative. The picture was eld over at 
the Capitol Theatre for a second week 
on Broadway, and looks like a hit. We 
admire Mr. Chaney as much as any one 
does, but we don’t think he has had a 
picture worthy of his powers since ““The 
Unholy Three.” In “Tell It to the 
Marines” Lon Chaney’s performance 
was almost unbelievable; but the picture 
itself was weak. In every subsequent 
one it has been much the same. He 
has tried, single-handed, to overcome 
as this ob- 
hasn’t been 


poor stories and—as far 


server is concerned—it 
possible. 

In “While the City Sleeps” they have 
a character called Mile-Away Skeeter 
Carlson. This appellation is bestowed 
on him because he is always “a mile 
away” whenever a crime has been com- 
mitted. Much is made of this pseudo- 
nym and its meaning, and one metro- 
politan reviewer commented admiringly 
on its originality. Well, in “Dressed to 
Kill,” which was released early this 
year, there was a similar character— 
with the same nickname—Mile-Away 
Barry. Original, your left auricular 


orifice. 





Sp Take Me Home” 


Neil 
Joe E. Brown 


EBE DANIELs is spirited and likeable 
B in this one, as she usually is. 
Hamilton is the same. 
gives evidence of being a comer in 
screen comedy. The story is banal, but 
well-handled and that just about covers 
everything. A borderline picture—or a 
little above that. 
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>> We Look at the Older Generation << 


LITTLE while 


friend of mine, watching 
her two-year-old son tee- 


ago a 


tering around the room, was 
suddenly moved to speculate, 
“I wonder,” she said, “what 
Geoffrey will be doing to shock 
his parents when he is our age.” 

Later, this had 
struck me as an entertaining 
angle of a very old question, I 
put it in reverse form to an attractive 
and discerning elderly lady of my 
acquaintance. ‘‘Can you look back to 
your twenties,” I asked her, “and re- 
member what were the chronic differ- 
ences of opinion between you and your 


because 


older relatives?” 

“We had them, of course,” she re- 
plied. “But I can’t remember any such 
startling differences as there are today. 
It seems to me the world has moved 
a hundred years in one generation.” 

Allowing for a mellowness born of 
time in my friend’s perspective, there 
are plenty of indications, nevertheless, 
of a more than usually sharp cleay- 
age of viewpoint just now between an 
And be- 


has 


older and a younger world. 
cause the younger generation 
already been exhaustively discussed, I 
am sure no one will think it unseemly 
if the tables are turned for a minute, 
and some of us who are younger bend 
a friendly, if not quite reverent, glance 
on the codes and habits of our elders. 
The term “younger generation” may 
be a little misleading, because many of 
not particularly young any 
more. But it has come to be applied. 
roughly speaking, to the people who 
have arrived at maturity since Moral 
Values Went to Pieces and all those 
other terrible things happened around 
1920; which is also the year that F. 
Scott Fitzgerald first revealed the 
existence of the Younger Generation to 
a shuddering world. As I say, the 
Veterans of the Younger Generation 
are no longer noticeably young. A 


us are 


good many of us ‘have turned thirty. 
We are rising young business men, 
modern 
mothers, writers whose views of this and 
that are finding their way into print. 
In other words we are on the way to 
being an older generation ourselves, 
and this is commonly supposed to have 
Yet 
in many ways the differences between 
us and our seniors are just as emphatic 


transatlantic aviators, slim 


a sobering and maturing effect. 


By HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH 


Although every one is always talking about the younger 
generation and no one ever doing very much about it, 
there is still a chance to clarify the points at issue be- 
tween the “proper” elders and the “improper” young- 
sters. Miss Smith tunes in with an amplifier upon the 
great hush-hush of Victorian minds and states the case 


for the modern point of view 


now as they were when bobbed hair and 
synthetic gin first appeared in good 


society. 


HE YOUNGER moderns, for example, 
- om always being accused of having 
no reverence for authority. Worse yet, 
they cheerfully corroborate the charge. 
Worst of all, they are of the belief that 
the older generation has far too much 
reverence for authority, and that this 
in itself is not an admirable thing. The 
contrasting views were brought out in 
many a family group a few years ago. 
by a much-talked-of article which ap- 
peared in a dreadfully respectable 
magazine, and which dealt in terms of 
unprecedented candor with a _ noted 
ecclesiastic. The article rested firmly 
on facts, and its only offense was to 
create, by means of these, an impres- 
sion that the reverend personage was 
not above considerations of the world 
worldly. I want to be clear about the 
utter absence of anything scandalous 
in the story, which was lawful criticism 
of a public man’s public acts. It may 
have been a suspicion of ironic amuse- 
ment in the writer’s tone that called 
forth pious protests, and sold copies of 
the magazine to an unheard-of number. 
At any rate the older people. in the 
‘ases which came to my notice, were all 
more or less profoundly shocked, even 
though they themselves did not go to 
year. The 
younger ones saw nothing to condemn 
in the article. The interesting part of 
it was that most of the older people did 
not question the author’s statements of 
fact, and they would not have quarreled 
with his inferences if a less exalted 
person had been concerned. Their idea 
seemed to be that you shouldn’t say such 
things about a bishop whether they are 
true or not. And a few innocent ones 
were firm in the belief that they couldn’t 
be true of a bishop anyway. 
Speaking for any group is a risky 
business. but so far as T can presume 


church four times in a 


to speak for the intelligent 
younger element, I should say 
that it does not countenance 
any attack which invades a 
man’s private life or otherwise 
passes the limits of good taste. 
But it does believe in the right 
to speak the truth. No criti- 
cism is improper which is based 
on facts; and no 
sacred enough to be shielded 


person is 


from accurate reporting. 

Not only in the case of the bishop 
but in many others I have heard the 
older generation express disapproval of 
any approachably open criticism of 
prominent persons in print. <A favorite 
comment of theirs is the charitable and 
tender-hearted: “You shouldn’t say 
anything about people if you can’t say 
something good about them.” This 
does credit to their Christian spirit, but 
is not exactly a healthy attitude to take 
toward men in positions of public re- 
sponsibility. Is it not just this un- 
critical veneration which makes things 
easy for men of the stamp of Harry M. 
Daugherty and Will Hays? We go 
farther than that, we younger people 
who are accused of upsetting the world. 
We think the older generation’s blind 
respect for authority has done more 
harm in human affairs than our lack of 
respect for it will ever do. It has pro- 
tected the incompetence and dishonesty 
and paralyzed the things by which 
progress is made. 


KNow of no single source of argu- 
I ment which throws age differences 
into higher relief than prohibition. 
which is looming up larger this year 
than it has since 1918. It seems to 
some of us that the prohibition tangle 
is due in no small part to the older 
generation’s incurable passion for mak- 
ing moral issues out of questions which 
are not moral at all. We are all ready 
to concede that the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment was a matter 
of truly ethical import in the first place. 
because no one could foresee how it was 
going to turn out. In 1928, however. 
the question of retaining or modifying 
the Volstead Act is not one of morality 
upheld or flouted. 

The question, instead, is the piain 
and practical one of whether it is ex- 
pedient to leave unchanged a provision 
of the law which has proved in nine 
vears’ experience to be perfectly unen- 
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forceable; or whether it is better to try 
another method of achieving this remote 
vision of temperance, to which we all 
aspire. Yet the older order cannot see 
it. To them the Volstead Act is still 
mystically bound up with Christian 
principles and the preservation of the 
home. 

I know nothing about the 
Middle West, but in the Eastern States 
there is no doubt that the dry cause is 
buttressed by middle-aged people living 
lives in quiet, tree-shaded 
towns. Their children in many cases 
have gone away to cities and acquired 
a realistic outlook, but the older mem- 
bers of the family preserve their faith 
in the efficacy of prohibition, because 
they don’t realize what is going on. I 
know a librarian in a medium-sized New 
England city, a delightful if somewhat 
vague gentleman in middle life, who 
goes back from time to time to com- 
mencement festivities at his college. 
He still believes that class reunions are 
dry affairs, and if anybody else refers 


arid 


secluded 


to carousing on these occasions he says 
in a bewildered and obstinate tone, 
“But I didn’t see anybody drinking. 
Nobody offered me a drink.” 

As his niece exclaimed, “Offer him a 
drink! As though anybody would! 
They would lead him away from the 
scene. It’s human nature to protect 
innocence like that!’ 

These are the people, too, who know 
nothing of the noble art of govern- 
ment except what they read in their 
favorite partisan journal. They have 
never had the privilege of seeing prom- 
inent dry leaders not merely drinking, 
but drunk, about the legislative halls. 
They have never seen what was de- 
scribed to me recently by one of those 
who had been present: a semipublic 
luncheon in a Middle Western city, at 
which the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce pledged the President of the 
United States in forty per cent alcohol. 
They don’t even know anybody who 
xnows anybody who can tell them about 
these inspiring sights. 

So they hold fast to their bone-dry 
credo, and are not infrequently pained 
and seandalized to find their sons and 
daughters-in-law and nephews rooting 
for Al Smith. 


oMETIMES I have a faint suspicion 
S that, in the matter of prohibition, 
older 
I have 


even the moral outlook of the 
generation is not all it seems. 

in mind a charming white-haired lady 
ho calls herself an ardent dry, and 
has amicable arguments with her family 


on the subject. It pains her to hear of 
their serving cocktails, not because she 
has any feeling against cocktails, she 
says, but because they ought to respect 
the law and the Constitution. She 
admits that to go without cocktails is 
no personal sacrifice to her; of coffee, 
however, she is fond. 
Said one of her sons one day: ‘“Sup- 
pose a law was passed prohibiting you 
Would you keep 


imprudently 


from drinking coffee. 
that?” 

“Certainly not!’ she replied with 
spirit. “If they made such a silly law 
as that I wouldn’t think of paying any 
attention to it.” 


NY MEMBER of my generation who 
A tries to figure out the psychology 
of earlier decades is impressed by one 
circumstance; our elders seem to have 
been afraid of a great many more things 
than we are. They were afraid of any 
and all disturbing truths, afraid of sex, 
afraid of the human anatomy, absurdly 
afraid of what somebody might say. 
This last terror must have hung like a 
And it 
older 
per- 


pall over everything they did. 

still disturbs the of the 
generation. ‘The rest of us are 
petually astonished to see how they are 


vision 


influenced by a nebulous and _ utterly 
unimportant public opinion. 

Nearly all of us can look back to our 
childhood and remember the domestic 
convulsions which preceded the smallest 
entertainment, in our own homes and 
in those of our friends. The charm 
and brightness of a perfect house, it 
seems, were not to be wasted on home 
consumption. They were only to be 
shown off to people you cared nothing 
about; an attitude which seems utterly 
ridiculous to the more casual hostesses 
of today. 

But these are questions which it is 
more than ordinarily futile to de- 
bate, because a whole world separates 
our point of view from our elders’. 
Listen to a mother and daughter dis- 
point of conduct—the 
It may be a ques- 





puting some 
daughter’s conduct. 
tion of coming in late, or of dining 
several times at the country club with 
a friend’s husband, in the _ friend’s 
absence, or of taking a sun bath in the 
backyard in a bathing suit. Mother 
objects, “It doesn’t look well,” and in 
some mysterious manner this, to her, 
clinches the argument. Daughter says 
cheerfully, “Well, what of it?” 

In the above-mentioned matter of 
dining out, B, of the younger genera- 
tion, may argue lengthily with A, of 
the older generation, that the absent 
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friend knows all about it, and that she 
is delighted to have Gerald entertained. 
That B and Gerald are to each other as 
brother and sister; that if the three 
principals in the case know it is all right, 
and if everybody that counts to them 
personally knows it is all right, what 
earthly business is it of anybody else? 
All of which A may concede without 
affecting the outcome of the discussion. 
which is always the same. 

“But it doesn’t look well.” 

“But what of it?” 

When the argument has reached this 
stage the participants could keep on 
repeating themselves until Doomsday 
and not make any more impression on 
each other than if one were talking 
Zulu and the other Italian. 

The world loves to talk about the 
wild young moderns and their scorn for 
the phrase “Thou shalt not.” The wild 
young moderns turn around _irritably 
and shout “Hypocrite!” and they are 
largely right, but why be so crude about 
it? The point is, I suspect, that the 
whole Juggernaut structure of conven- 
tion which our Victorian grandparents 
built up rested on this same silly and 
ignominious terror of what other people 
thought. 
‘annot feel the same awe of conventions 
that they do. 
old bogeys some alarming wallops in 
the last decade or so, and a portentous 


Naturally we younger ones 


People have given these 


discovery has resulted. They are mon- 
sters of straw, with little power to en- 


force their dictates or to harm. 


THINK, too, that when the old order 
takes the rest of us to task for our 
wicked ways, it forgets some of its own 
We may practice too 
much (Per- 
sonally I don’t believe it and am mak- 


past absurdities. 
freedom and frankness. 
ing this polite admission merely for the 
sake of argument.) But when the 
older generation was having everything 
its own way in the world, its conceal- 
ments were as bulky and grotesque as 
its clothes. I submit the testimony 
of a lady now in her fifties, who looks 
back with snickers upon the great moral 
issue of cosmetics. 

“We used to powder our noses and 
then stand in front of the window with 
a hand mirror and dab it all off,” she 
says. “We were scared to death for 
fear a tiny trace would give us away. 
And we lied to each other about it. We 
would say, ‘Well, I do use the least 
little bit of powder in hot weather some- 
times, just on my nose,’ when really we 
used it much more than that. As for 

(Please Turn to Page 1181) 
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>> “—If You Know What | Mean” << 


King of 


66 CHMED ZOGU is 


Albania, but Wilhelm of 
Wied is still Mpret,” began 
an editorial of a recent “Nation.” And 
so reading, I read no further but 


straightway fell into a paroxysm of 
humility: could it be, I wondered, that 
large numbers of Americans were able 
to understand each other on Achmed 
Zogu and could swap light banter about 
Mprets? What or how is a man who 
is Mpret? I asked myself. Is he hors 
de combat or is he a sine qua non? (I 
cribbed this last from the “New Repub- 
lic.”) Is he the lucky fellow who slams 
his hand the deck, 
‘“Mpret!”’ and goes game? Is he on the 
Left or the Right, or perhaps on the 
Extreme Left? Is being Mpret like 
being on some kind of a diet? (I mean 
« food diet, not a political Diet, and, 
while we're about it, I don’t know what 
a Diet is, either.) Will Listerine cure 
a man who is Mpret or keep him from 
becoming a Mpret? What about yeast? 
How long does a Mpret last? 

These and many other questions I 
asked myself as I lay back in my chair, 
staring at the ceiling and humming a 
The findings, I regret to 
say, were nil. I knew no more about 
Mprets than I did when I began. But 
then my hopes were given a decided 


fillip (“New Republic” again): I re- 


down on shouts 


tuneless lay. 


solved to interrogate the very next 
“Nation” reader I met. 

“Just what.” I would say. “is 
Mpret?”’ 


“Well, Wilhelm of Wied—” he would 
begin, but at that point I’d cut him off. 
“Lay off Wilhelm of Wied.” I'd say. 
“Who said anything about Wilhelm of 


Wied? I read all about him in that 
same number. Come on, now: what is 
Mpret? Name some other Mprets. 


Name three, name two—name any other 
Mpret!” 

And then he'd hem and haw and turn 
all colors of the rainbow. And while 
I had him well in hand I'd suddenly 
shout at him: “Well, who’s King of 
Albania? Yah—TI bet vou don't even 
know that!” 

And could pull 
together I'd wither him—I’d knock him 
flat. “Achmed Zogu!” Id tell him. 
And then I'd stalk away, leaving the 
poor simpleton to ponder his own 


before he himself 


infirmities. 
By the way—how does one pro- 
nounce “Achmed Zogu’’? 


By WALTON MORTON 


Although there is no Marathon Dance 
going on here in Marblehead, your 
correspondent has managed to keep in 
pretty close touch with the Marathon 
Dance game by means of the ‘“Mara- 
thon News,” which is sent him from 
time to time by a faithful friend. 

The slogan of this little journal is: 
“We keep ’em moving—day and night.” 
Well, 


Its price—guess—‘‘a_ smile.”’ 
a 


read the front page, anyhow: 


Tonicgur Is rue Great MIDNIGHT 
FrRouics 

“Don't fail to have the time of your 
life tonight at the Midnight Frolics. 
The greatest bunch of entertainment 
ever been in any one show in Omaha. 
If you don’t everyone has a 
good time at the Marathon just follow 


believe 


the crowds. 

“Everyone is happy, they all have a 
The contestants are failing 
rapidly now. Harry Greenberg No. 14 
fainted last night and it took all the 
combined efforts of his partner and the 


good time. 


nurse to get him back on the floor. 

“And when they hold that sleepy 
time hour on the floor in plain sight of 
everyone you get to see the actual train- 
ing and care the contestants have. .. . 
Several of the couples are ebbing away. 

. . Come on over and root for your 
favorite couple. They are on the home 
stretch. Just like the tension of a great 
There’s shouts. ‘There’s mirth. 
There's laughter. There’s tears. Hurry 
on down, We'll entertain you from start 
to finish.” 

An announcement, “‘l'o the Public,” 
and “Fraternal Order of 
Bagles, Aerie 154.” reads: “It is our 


race. 


signed, 


aim to conduct this contest along the 
We 


endurance 


highest possible plane. wish to 


establish a record for and 
demonstrate that Nebraska has the best 
climate, the best people, and the best 
sportsmanship.” 

Now, of course I get a fair kick out 
of reading about it, but, after all, that’s 
not the same as being there. (I some- 
times wonder if I did the right thing 
in leaving Omaha.) When Harry 
Greenberg—good old hard-living, devil- 
may-care, madcap No. 14 Harry 
Greenberg—hit the floor in a typical 
Greenberg faint, where was I? “Live 
dangerously !” That was always Harry’s 


motto and I am glad to learn that Harry 
and his crowd are “failing rapidly” 
enough for them all to be “happy and 
having a good time.” And how about 
Herman Firstein? ‘Several of the 
couples are ebbing away—’’ and [’ll 
venture to say that no one did any bet- 
ter ebbing than Firstein. Even as a 
boy, I remember, while other children 
were cutting nonsensical capers, Her- 
man was going around with a faraway 
look in his eyes and practicing ebbing; 
and even at that early age he had 
already learned how to fail rapidly. 
He seems to have the knack of getting 
the crowd on his side at the start, if 
you know what I mean. 

This Marathon, as you must have 
noticed, is designed among other things 
to “demonstrate that Nebraska has the 
best climate.” Read about those Mara- 
thoners—read “failing 
rapidly” and “ebbing away.” Could 
you expect any more of any climate? 
Of course, it hasn’t been exactly fatal 
so far, but tut, tut. Remember that 
there will be more Marathon Dances 
and that the climate will be there for a 
long, long time. 


how _ they’re 


* * * * * 


1. A man writes a book. 

2. Another man writes a book about 
the men who own first editions of the 
book. 

3. <A third man writes a book about 
the man who wrote about the men who 
own first editions of the book. 

At this point the chap who writes of 
rare books for the “Book Review” of 
the Sunday ““Times”’ suggests that some- 
body ought to write a book about the 
third I_ believe. 
a similarly to be 


And there is, 
tortuous parallel 
found in modern advertising: 


man. 


1. A man makes soap. 

2. An advertising man advertises the 
soap in certain magazines and news- 
papers. 

3. The newspapers and magazines 
advertise in another magazine that they 
carry a lot of the soap advertising. 

4. The magazine in which the news- 
papers and magazines advertise adver- 
tises in turn that it is the principal 
magazine in which the newspapers and 
magazines carrying the soap advertising 
advertise. It does this, let us assume, 
via the Lavender Radio Network. 

5. The Lavender Network, then, 
proceeds—Oh, you finish it. 
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>> I'he Opera Season Opens ~~ 


HE SEASON is officially open. 

The huge crowds collected about 

the ugly brick building at Broad- 
way and Thirty-ninth Street on the 
evening of October 29 testified vocifer- 
ously to the fact. Motors were jammed 
in every direction and even pedestrians 
were brought willingly or unwillingly 
to a standstill; policemen bellowed and 
flashlights plopped as limousine after 
limousine disgorged its expensive-look- 
ing freight. And why not? Wasn't 
the first performance of the season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House reason 
enough in itself for all the hullabaloo? 

For many years it has been the cus- 
tom of Mr. Gatti, the czar (at least 
nominally) of this institution to open 
the season with some tried and proven 
work from the almost unwieldy reper- 
toire of this opera house, such as 
“Aida,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” or one of 
the Puccini masterpieces, as few people 
pay any attention to the opera on these 
occasions, so what difference does it 
make what is played anyway? 

This time the astute general director 
fooled us and gave, instead of one of 
the old war-horses, perhaps what is the 
most perfect and beautiful of all the 
modern Italian operas—the “Amore Dei 
Tre Re” of Italo Montemezzi, with our 
own Rosa Ponselle as the lovely and 
hapless Fiora. 

The more one hears this exquisite 
work the more one realizes that here 
is an almost perfect opera. We only use 
the qualifying almost because we have 
always been told that nothing in this vale 
of tears is perfect. In its simplicity, in 
its dramatic sweep and above all in its 
glorious music this marvelous little 
opera of itself never fails to give satis- 
faction whenever given or however done. 

Originally presented here about 
fourteen years ago with Lucrezia Bori 
as Fiora it has had various interpreters, 
some good, some perhaps not all they 
might have been, but at no time during 
those fourteen years has the music ever 
palled or grown stale. Disappearing 
for a couple of years from the reper- 
toire it made its reappearance during 
the war with Claudio Muzio and Enrico 
Caruso in the réles of the tragic lovers. 
Shortly after we had Mr. Martinelli as 
Avito and Florence Easton for a few 
performances as Fiora. 

While Rosa Ponselle does not alto- 
gether make us forget the beautiful and 
touching interpretation of Lucrezia 


By EUGENE BONNER 


Bori, she gave, nevertheless, a perform- 
ance of genuine beauty, and her singing 
of this music was something to remem- 
ber always. This young artist con- 
tinues to progress from year to year 
and is fast becoming a great artist— 
witness her Norma of last season. 

Martinelli gave us his familiar read- 
ing of Avito and Ezio Pinza was a 
splendid old Archibaldo, while Maestro 
Serafin heaped honors upon himself and 
his orchestra by his conducting of this 
lovely score. 

The Society of the Friends of Music 
offered for their opening concert of 
the altogether satisfying 
program consisting of two of the love- 
liest and most characteristic works of 
Franz Schubert, the centenary of whose 
death has been the occasion of number- 
less festival performances this year. 

The two works played, the choral 
setting of the Twenty-third Psalm, and 
the superb E-flat Mass, both belong to 
the later, mature 
period and it is quite certain that in 
none of his other work is there to be 
found music of clarity or 
simplicity than is to be discovered in 
these two compositions. 

The Twenty-third Psalm, 
with all the simplicity and melodic 
appeal of one of those old German 
chorals or hymns of the Reformation 
period, touches one by its exquisite 
purity and sincerity of purpose. The 
appeal here is direct and universal; no 
great musical knowledge or training is 
required to appreciate or understand 


season an 


composer’s more 


greater 


written 


the message conveyed by either the 
Psalmist or the composer. 

The great Mass in E-flat which was 
written just five months before the 
death of the composer belongs in the 
‘ategory of his very finest and most 
important major works. It is by no 
means among the better known com- 
positions of the master, though it was 
heard here a few years ago by this same 
organization, directed as yesterday by 
Mr. Bodanzky. It is done, of course, 
more frequently in Germany, where it 
is often presented, not as a concert of- 
fering, but in the churches, for which 
it was originally intended. 

The performance last Sunday was a 
very good one, though just a little un- 
even at times, The chorus sang well 


but did not seem quite as certain of its 
attack as formerly. The soloists were 
more than equal to the requirements of 
the work, Elisabeth Rethberg in par- 
ticular demonstrating to us the fact that 
not only is she one of the greatest artists 
on the lyric stage of today but that in 
the equally difficult and far less showy 
field of concert she is well-nigh without 
a peer. Mr. Bodanzky conducted with 
his usual artistry, although he did make 
what seemed to us a few unnecessary cuts 
which couldn’t have shortened the per- 
formance more than a very few minutes. 


ERHAPS the most interesting recital 
P:: the season so far was that given 
by Serge Koussevitsky. Mr. 
vitsky has long been known here as the 
chef d’orchestre of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, but this time he chose 
to appear before us as a virtuoso of the 
double-bass, an instrument not gener- 
ally regarded as a solo mecium. 

As a matter of fact this distinguished 
conductor as a 
double-bass player long before he be- 
gan to wield the baton, and while Bos- 
ton had had the opportunity to hear him 
in the role of soloist, it was the first 
time he had revealed that side of his 
musicianship to New York. 

The audience, a large part of which 
‘ame out of pure curiosity to see what 
could be done with the double-bass as 
a solo medium, was astonished at the 
Leauty of tone extracted from the un- 
wieldy-looking instrument by the 
maestro. The upper register had the 
quality of an exquisitely played cello 
and the most effective numbers were 
those utilizing that part of the instru- 
ment. Altogether the concert was a 
revelation of the hitherto unsuspected 
possibilities of the bull-fiddle and Mr. 
Koussevitsky’s prowess as a virtuoso of 


Kousse- 


was known to fame 


the same. 


HE ENGLISH SINGERS have returned 
‘ea given another of their unique 
concerts, while the recitalists have been 
unusually busy, Mme. Hempel returning 
to us at Carnegie Hall, and Mr. John- 
Charles Thomas, fresh his sue- 
cesses at Covent Garden and La 
Monnaie “obliged” at the Town Hall. 
The Roth Quartet from Budapest gave 
us an afternoon of unalloyed delight 
and proved that the advance reports of 
the perfection of their playing had not 
been exaggerated. 


from 
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Outlook and Independent 


>> Speaking of Books << 


Edited by FRANCES LAMONT ROBBINS 


An Extraordinary Story 


Rasputin, The Holy Devil, by Rene Fulop-Miller. 
Translated by F, S. Flint and D. F. Tait. The 
Viking Press. 


HE POPULARITY of this re- 

markable book is undoubtedly as- 

sured by its sensational nature. 
Tor whatever reason it may be read, it 
is worth reading either for its story, as 
romantic and exciting as any novel, or 
for the fine picture which it gives of the 
ezarist society in the last precipitous 
phase of its fall. We are told in the fore- 
word to “Rasputin” that this is the first 
deep-going study of that weird, de- 
moniac figure. Previous books about 
him have been based largely on the 
work of the mad monk, Iliodor, Ras- 
putin’s arch-enemy. This, the work of 
a trained and skillful biographer, is 
based on the documents listed in the 
bibliography of sources and appears 
exhaustive. Reading of Rasputin’s 
early years, one is reminded of a recent 
fictional character, Louis Bromfield’s 
Prophet Spragg. Indeed the whole 
story of Rasputin, however credible it 
may be to Russian ears, reads to Occi- 
dentals like fiction, and wonderfully 
good fiction, too. Rasputin swayed men 
and nations by his hypnotic eye “small, 
bright and water-blue.” He was never, 
so Fiilép-Miller thinks, completely the 
charlatan nor wholly sincere. Prob- 
ably, like most brilliant hysterics, he 
was so completely an actor that he did 
not know himself what he was. He 
was gentle and crafty. His energy was 
enormous, his appetites colossal, his 
abilities Fiilép-Miller 
calls him “a preacher and brawler, re- 


considerable. 


deemer and debauchee” who became 
“the friend of the Emperor and Em- 
press, worshiped as a saint by society 
ladies, and revered by politicians, gen- 
erals and Princes of the Church as the 
uncrowned ruler of the ‘Empire.’ It 
would be useless, here, to give a brief 
outline of the material contained in this 
book. Most readers will have a notion 
of what ground it covers. And the in- 


terest of Fiilép-Miller’s book lies, any- 
way, less in the bare story of Rasputin’s 
life, remarkable as that is. than in the 
admirable picture which it gives of 
Russian life, and the insight which its 
author has into Russian character. One 
wonders if the hideous climate is not 


the primal mover in the Russian drama. 
Some such elemental cause must be 
found to explain characters at once so 
childlike and so brutal, so superstitious 
and so philosophical, so coarse and so 


The Most Discussed Books 


HIS list is compiled from the lists of the ten 
best-selling volumes sent us by wire by the 
following book-shops each week: 


New York—Brentano’s; 
Rochester—Scrantoms Inc.; 
Cleveland—Korner & Wood; 

St, Louis—Scruggs, Vandevoort, & Barney; 
Denver—Kendrick Bellamy Company; 
Houston—-Teolin Pillot Company; 

San Francisco—Paul Elder & Co.; 
Baltimore—Norman, Remington Company; 
Kansas City—Emery Bird Thayer; 
Atlanta—Miller’s Book Store; 

Los Angeles—Bullock’s; 
Chicago—Marshall Field & Co.; 
Cincinnati—Stewart Kidd 

Portland, Oregon—J. K. Gill Company 


Fiction 


The Strange Case of Miss Annie Spragg, by Louis 
Bromfield: Stokes. The stories. some curious 
and some sad, but all interesting, of an odd 
assortment of people. Reviewed Oct. 10. 


Kneeling, by Anne Parrish: Harper’s, This 
amusing story of a sweet trouble maker will 
please those who like their irony very light. 
Reviewed September 19. 


A 


Old Pybus, by Warwick Deeping: Alfred A. Knopf. 
This amiable if mechanical story of an old 
man, his sons and his grandson, will please 
admirers of Deeping’s novels. Reviewed 
Oct. 10. 


Silver Slippers, by Temple Bailey: Penn Publish- 
ing Company, This is some of the author’s 
usual treacle; harmless diet, but neither nour- 
ishing nor stimulating. 


The Children, by Edith Wharton: Appleton. This 
excellent novel about the sad fate of the chil- 
dren of the easily and often divorced is one 
of Mrs. Wharton’s best. Reviewed Sept. 26. 


Non-Fiction 


The Buck in the Snow, by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay: Harper’s, The latest work of our most 
popular poetess will delight most readers al- 
though it may disappoint the more critical 
among Miss Millay’s admirers. Reviewed 
Oct. 31. 

Goethe, by Emil Ludwig: Putnam. This fine 
biography adds greatly to the validity of the 
Ludwig vogue. Reviewed October 3. 

Disraeli, by Andre Maurois, translated by Hamish 


Miles; Appleton. You will enjoy this charm- 
ing and vivid portrait. Reviewed Feb. 22. 


Rasputin, the Holy Devil, by Rene Fulop-Miller: 
The Viking Press. Reviewed in this issue. 


Abraham Lincoln 1809-1858, by Albert J. Bever- 
idge: Houghton, Mifflin, 2 vols. Although by 
no means as fine as Beveridge’s ‘‘Marshall,” 
this is an important book. Reviewed Oc- 
tober 3. 


cultured as those of the men, and espe- 
cially the women, noble, wealthy, edu- 
cated, who fell, as readily as peasants, 
under Rasputin’s spell. So sensational 
is much of the material in “Rasputin” 
that the book might well have a succés 


de scandale such as, we believe, 
“Mother India” had. But, unlike that 
book, “Rasputin” is the work of an en- 
tirely competent and obviously un- 
prejudiced investigator and of an ex- 
cellent writer with the ability to 
dramatize into reality the most  in- 
credible of scenes. 


Far and Wide 
By MILTON BYRON 


The Fringe Of The Moslem World, by Harry A, 
Franck: The Century Co. 

The | eae Ordeal, by Halide Edib: The Century 
oO. 

The Flavor Of Holland, by Adele de Leeuw: The 
Century Co. 

_——, Sandals, by Lucien Price: Little, Brown 

oO, 

The Central Americans, by Arthur Ruhl: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Unfathomed Japan, by Harold W. Foght and 
Alice Robbins Foght: The Macmillan Co. 
The World On One Leg, by Ellery Walter: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, 
Gentlemen Unafraid, by Barrett Willoughby: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 


T Is unfortunate that there are so few 
I classifications for books. There 
seems to be an undeserved stigma at- 
tached to travel books which often 
causes people to overlook certain 
volumes in which they would be in- 
terested just because they are listed 
under the head of travel books. It is 
a popular fallacy that all books about 
travel must of necessity be dull. We 
do not deny that this is very often the 
case, but it is absurd to condemn them 
all because of the fault of the majority. 
All wanderers are not scientific ex- 
plorers; many of them are literary 
vagabonds whose acquaintance is de- 
cidedly worthwhile. The books to be 
considered in this review are not strictly 
travel books although that is the gen- 
eral classification into which they all 
fall. This list is so comprehensive and 
diversified that it is fairly safe to as- 
sume that almost every type of literary 
taste would be satisfied by some one of 
these non-fiction books. . 

“The Fringe Of The Moslem World” 
is an all-embracing picture of the Near 
East. Harry Franck, the well-known 
vagabond reporter, is at his best in writ- 
ing of this part of the globe which he 
knows thoroughly. His travels in- 
cluded Africa, the Holy Land and 
Turkey, and he brings out clearly the 
differences in these countries. He deals 
with every aspect of the Moslem world 
and the narrative is replete with all 
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sorts of information: geography, people, 
customs, religion, and night life all fall 
under his discerning eye. No matter 
what particular phase of this subject 
the reader may be interested in, he will 
be sure to find it treated by Mr. Franck 
in his characteristically thorough and 
intimate style. And, despite the fact 
that this is essentially a “travel book,” 
Mr. Franck writes with a very engag- 
ing sense of humor. 

One of the important features of these 
observations is that the author traveled 
over this same country about twenty 
years ago, and he makes a number of 
comparisons between that time and the 
present day. His observations on the 
effects of Western civilization and the 
influence of Kemal Pasha are of much 
more than passing interest even to the 
most casual reader. We recommend 
this book highly to anyone who wishes 
to make the acquaintance of Turkey 
it is an excellent introductory volume 
to the Near East, and it is sure to create 
a desire for more. It might also be 
used to good advantage as a guide book 
since there are many references to the 
vagaries of Turkish travel. 

“The Turkish Ordeal” is more in the 
nature of a narrative and a study of the 
revolt in Turkey after the World War 
than a travel book. We realize that 
this may sound formidable to the un- 
initiated, but let us hasten to dispel this 
illusion. Comparisons are misleading 
as well as dangerous, but we venture to 
compare this favorably with “Revolt In 
The Desert” and “With Lawrence In 
Arabia.” Halidé Edib, a recognized 
authority on Turkey, has a thoroughly 
international mind and her observations 
on the passing of the harem and all the 
old order in that exotic country are as 
interesting as they are authentic. 
Being a leader in the Nationalist move- 
ment, she was forced to flee Constanti- 
nople with a price on her 
head, and her experiences 
constitute as thrilling and ex- 
citing a tale as one could find 
within the covers of a sensa- 
tional “shocker.” She also 
fought in Mustafa Kemal’s 
army, and she relates with 
terrible clarity the misery and 
suffering of the Turkish 
peasants at that time. Inci- 
dentally, this is one of the few 
books to offer the Turkish 
point of view and to present 
the Turks as the oppressed 
as well as the oppressors. 

One gets only an impres- 
Sionistic picture of the geo- 





Seribners 


JACKET DESIGN FROM “YET DO NOT GRIEVE” 
by Conal O’Riordan 


graphical aspect of the country which 
is entirely incidental to the book, but one 
does receive a lasting impression of the 
country as a personality. Her word por- 
traits of Mustafa Kemal and other men 
who have been instrumental in making 
Turkish history these last few years 
are brilliantly and faithfully presented. 
This book is to be read for pleasure and 
historical interest rather than as a guide 
book. Halidé Edib’s personality is as 
vivid as Lawrence’s, her adventures as 
thrilling and romantic and her achieve- 
ments for Turkey no less striking. 
“The Flavor Of Holland” goes below 
surface impressions and really gets next 
to the heart of the country. One is taken 
into Dutch homes and admitted into the 
confidence of the people. It is written 
in a way that makes one feel the spirit 
of this brave little country, and yet is 
sufficiently detailed to serve as a guide 
book as well. The author is of Dutch 
parentage and for this reason was taken 
in by the people and given an intimate 
glimpse of Dutch life which she, in 
turn, presents to the reader. Miss de 
Leeuw’s travels were comprehensive; 
taking in little-known villages as well 
as the larger cities, and her style is 
both informal and chatty. Still. the 
book is, perhaps, given a little too much 
to descriptions of museums and places 
of historical interest and it becomes 
somewhat tiresome. We do not recom- 
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mend it for general reading, but it is 
particularly good for any one who is 
interested in the real Holland. 
“Winged Sandals” differs from most 
travel books in that it is written funda- 
mentally from a cultural standpoint. It 
covers a wide range of European coun- 
tries but everything is secondary to the 
cultural aspect. Mr. Price is not 
primarily a “highbrow,” in the un- 
pleasant connotation of the word, but 
his trip was solely for the purpose of 
paying tribute to the intellectual and 
cultural achievements of the Old 
World. His principal interest is music 
and a large part of the book is devoted 
to his visits to the shrines of famous 
old composers. There incidental 
short biographical sketches of each one. 
however, so that the reader is given a 
sufficient background to share some of 
the author’s enthusiasm. It is beauti- 
fully written, with an occasional touch 


are 


of humor. 

It is strange that there has not been 
more written about Central America, 
for there is much of interest in those 
little-known countries, we learned by 
reading ‘““The Central Americans.” Mr. 
Ruhl is a “reporter de luxe,’ and he 
has a well-developed reportorial in- 
stinct combined with a pleasing sense 
of humor. He has taken Central 
America country by country and written 
his impressions, which seem to include 
every phase of national life as well as 
vivid geographical descriptions of the 
countries. There are also a number of 
references to politics, but the author 
has taken great care to weed out every- 
thing that might in any way be 
boring, and has retained only those 
facts that throw light on recent 
happenings of general interest. 

Having visited these coun- 


tries some years ago, Mr. 
Ruhl makes a number of in- 
teresting comparisons and 


shows just what has been ac- 
complished in the intervening 
years. It is a good practical 
book for any one who wishes 
to acquire a general knowl- 
edge of this part of the world. 

“Unfathomed Japan” 
comes about as near to being 
a conventional travel book as 
any in this review, but that is 
not meant in a derogatory 
way. This book is both in- 
teresting and instructive and 
vives about as comprehensive 
a picture of Japan and the 
Japanese as one could ask. 
The writers are both educators 
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The White Cat 

By Comtess D’Aulnoy. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth MacKinstry. 

The charm of the eighteenth cen- 

tury is to be found in these famous 

French tales and in the beautiful 


pictures of this distinguished gift 
book. $3.50 


The Land of Dreams 

By William Blake. Illustrated by 
Pamela Bianco. 

The young artist has chosen her 

favorite poems and made beautiful 

pictures and an extraordinary pre- 

face. $2.00 


The Fairy Shoemaker 

Illustrated by Boris Artzybasheff 
Gnomes and elves and fairies ap- 
pear on every page of this beauti- 
ful picture-poetry book. $2.00 


The Wonderful Locomotive 
By Cornelia Meigs. Illustrated by 
Berta and Elmer Hader 
Peter drove the old No. 44 across 
the continent. The Haders have 


made many pictures of his adven- 
tures. $2.00 


Boga the Elephant 

By “KOS” (Baroness Dombrowski) 
The amazing adventures of a baby 
elephant are amusingly illustrated 
by the author. $2.50 


Mercy and the Mouse 
By Peggy Bacon 
Here are stories and pictures that 
the artist-author has told to her 
own children. $1.75 
Ask at your bookshop for our 
new catalog, Macmillan Books 
for Boys and Girls 


The Macmillan Company 


NEW YORK 













but they have a singularly wide view- 
point on life as well as that ever- 
important saving grace—a sense of 
humor. It is only natural that they 
should lean a little too heavily toward 
the educational system, but not to the 
neglect of anything else. As educa- 
tors, they had access to most of the 
notables of Japanese society and they 
present interesting character sketches 
of these men together with their views 
on the future of Japan. 

And here is something very different 


—"The World On One Leg.” Travel 
book, biography, success story, in- 


spirational essay—we cannot put our 
finger on what this book meant to us 
because it is all those things and more. 
To attempt to describe it is to spoil it, 
so we will content ourselves with saying 
that it is the story of a young boy who 
worked and bummed his way around 
the world despite the handicap of hay- 
ing only one leg and the most vicious 
and painful infection in the stump of 
the other. 

Alaska is another country about 
which not much has been written and 
about which there is much to tell. 
Miss Willoughby knows her Alaska 
thoroughly and she tries in every pos- 
sible way to make the reader share her 
love for it. Her impressions of the 
country are conveyed, for the most 
part, through the medium of character 
sketches of some of the most outstand- 
ing vivid personalities of that 
country. From Scotty Allen, of dog- 
team fame, to Dr. C. C. Georgeson, 
Alaskan plant wizard, she has combed 


the country for typical characters. 


and 


Ancient Conquerors 
By W. T. ADEE 


Alexander by Conrad Bercovici: Cosmopolitan. 
Tamerlane, by Harold Lamb: McBride. 
book 


nr. Bereovicr has called his 

M “A Romantic Biography.” Fur- 
thermore he has attempted to make ap- 
pear romantic an historical figure who, 
to most readers, has become largely 
legendary. Accordingly. Mr. Bercovici 
stresses the romantic and legendary 
elements of Alexander’s career. 

Here is indubitably the stuff of ro- 
mance. Unfortunately the background 
of Oriental luxury and treachery be- 
comes too prominent. Around Alex- 
ander converge all the plots of his 
mother. his wife, his chief eunuch and 
all the rulers he has conquered. He 
becomes more and more an Oriental 
despot and less the barbarian from 
Macedonia until in his final triumphal 
and in his frenzied 


return to Susa 


cruelty after the death of Hephestian 


Outlook and Independent 


he appears monstrous. Mr. Bercovici 
may call his book a romantic biography, 
but his romance seems to contain a very 
large element of the physical. The 
atmosphere of torture and _ intrigue 
finally produces a feeling of satiation. 

In “Tamerlane” as in his “Genghis 
Khan” Mr. Lamb has employed a very 
different technique from that of Mr. 
Bercovici. In spite of the fact that 
Tamerlane, or, more properly, Timur 
the Lame, is to most readers an 
equally, if not more legendary, figure 
than Alexander, Mr. Lamb never ex- 
ceeds the bounds of historical narra- 
tive. He even devotes a fourth of his 
book to notes and supplies a classified 
bibliography of seventeen pages. Yet 
in spite of his impersonal method the 
figure of Timur becomes gradually more 
and more distinct. 

From his earliest struggles to his 
greatest triumphs Timur is revealed as 
a man of reckless bravery, indomitable 
will and finally as an incomparable 
strategist. As a matter of fact chess 
was one of Timur’s favorite diversions. 
Not only does he appear as a merciless 
conqueror who would massacre the en- 
tire population of a city which resisted 
him, but also as a man who, having 
conquered, would put every effort into 
rebuilding what he had destroyed. To 
Samarkand, his capital, he brought 
plunder from all parts of Asia. He 
imported scientists and philosophers. 

And this constructive quality is well 
illustrated in the history of his empire 
after his death. At least a large part 
of it did not disintegrate. The man 
whose will had prevailed from Moscow 
to Egypt and from the Bosphorus to 
Delhi and who died at the age of sixty- 
nine on his way to conquer China was 
not to be forgotten so easily. 


Various Aspects of Verse 


By J. DANA TASKER 


Sweet Water and Bitter, by Virginia Moore: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 


The Lost Lyrist, by 
Harper & Bros. 
Cursory Rhymes, by Humbert Wolfe: Doubleday, 
Doran. 
Mr. Pope and Other Poems, by Allen Tate: Min- 
ton, Baleh & Co. 
Moore’s 


| Virginia 
is imaginative, emotional, 


musical. Sometimes it fails the highest 
peaks of one or another or all of those 
qualities, but never in this collection 
does it descend to colorless, prosaic 
depths. Most present-day volumes of 
verse contain half a dozen good poems. 
placed at wide intervals between dozens 
of very dull ones. This volume is dif- 


Elizabeth Hollister Frost: 


poetry 
and 


(Please Turn to Page 1174) 
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>> Readers and Writers << 


HE LITERATURE relating to 

the two celebrated collaborators, 

Gilbert and Sullivan, is fairly 
extensive, as the bibliography in Mr, 
Isaac Goldberg’s “The Story of Gilbert 
and Sullivan” (Simon & Schuster) 
shows. Without having any pretentions 
to Mr. Goldberg’s exhaustive knowledge 
of the subject, I may claim to have read 
all the major works in his list, from 
Perey Fitzgerald’s “The Operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan,’ which appeared 
in 1894, to the latest semi-official tome, 
“Sir Arthur Sullivan, His Life, Letters 
and Diaries,” which was published last 
year by his nephew, Herbert Sullivan, 
and Newman Flower. 

With these works in mind I wondered 
what Mr. Goldberg could add to the 
narrative, and I close his volume in the 
belief that he has written the definitive 
book on the subject, full of the true 
Savoyard enthusiasm, an astounding 
grasp of his most varied material, and 
a considerable musical and_ literary 
scholarship. The history of Gilbert and 
Sullivan is so quintessentially English 
that Mr. Goldberg’s achievement, work- 
ing at long range and approaching the 
“tradition” —if he will pardon me for 
saying so—from the outside, becomes 
all the more remarkable. The volume 
is a large one, running to more than 
550 pages, and it includes a Gilbert 
miscellany of hitherto unreprinted 
pieces, in addition to extended comment 
upon the librettos of Gilbert and the 
scores of Sullivan. 

The more one reads about Gilbert 
and Sullivan the more one is impressed 
by the—in a sense—fortuitous charac- 
ter of their great joint success. They 
were temperamentally and intellectually 
poles apart. ‘They were,” in the words 
of Mr. Goldberg, “human antonyms. 
Gilbert had been born with a genius 
for petulance, for hostility, for dissi- 
dence. Sullivan made friends as nat- 
urally as Gilbert made enemies; he was 
a social creature in whom conformity 
at times could take on contours of self- 
surrender. Gilbert domineered; -Sulli- 
van insinuated himself.’ Yet, it is 
interesting to note that in their various 
quarrels, it was Gilbert who was con- 
ciliatory, although Sullivan was_ in- 
variably in the wrong. If the partner- 
ship lasted as long as it did, the credit 
is Gilbert’s rather than Sullivan’s, even 
though it be true, as Mr. Goldberg 
argues, that Gilbert usually gained his 


By ERNEST BOYD 


point while seeming to make conces- 
sions to Sullivan. 

At the bottom of their disputes and 
disagreements, whatever the surface 
cause, was their fundamental difference 
in point of view. Sullivan really 
longed all his life to be the composer 
of “serious” opera comparable, he 
doubtless thought, to such efforts as 
“The Lost Chord” and “Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” or “The Absent-minded 
Beggar.” When he had finished “‘Ivan- 
hoe,” his disastrous attempt at opera, 
he declared that it was “the most impor- 
tant work I have yet written,” but Mr. 
Goldberg reports him as saying to 
Reginald de Koven that he did not like 
it, and that “a cobbler should stick to 
his last.” This interesting fact does not 
appear in the official life of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, presumably because _ the 
authors shared to the full the com- 
poser’s illusions, as they show them- 
selves throughout rather tepid toward 
all that we admire today in Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 


iru the score before him Mr. Gold- 
berg analyzes several of Sullivan’s 
efforts at “lofty” music and his criticism 
is as unfavorable as it is well founded. 
He has, indeed, some acute comments 
to make on religious music in general 
and that of Sullivan in particular. ““Was 
Sullivan, in a deep sense, a religious 
composer?’ Mr. Goldberg asks. ‘‘The 
answer of his music, surprising as it 
may sound, is No.” He wrote senti- 
mental trash whose factitious emotion 
and meretricious appeal were on the 
same level as his sentimental songs. 
“The church, which has fostered a Bach, 
a Beethoven, a Handel, a Mendelssohn, 
has cradled in its bosom some of the 
cheapest music that has ever been writ- 
ten, and, from such a standpoint. is no 
loftier than the despised music-hall. 
The division of music, as music, into 
sacred and profane contains a fallacy 
that lies rooted deeper than the arts. 
Sullivan’s sacred writings are to re- 
ligion what his operatic music—we have 
seen Ivanhoe—is to passion.” 
Some one has termed W. S. Gilbert 
a “mid-Victorian Aristophanes,” and 
Mr. Goldberg is inclined, on the whole, 
to grant the title. Gilbert’s mockery, 
if never so profound as Shaw’s, is allied 
to it, and he treated some of the pom- 
pous personalities of his time very much 





as Aristophanes did. With his sense of 
topsy-turvydom he injected into the 
solemnities of the period a note which 
bordered on the revolutionary and 
actually brought him into conflict with 
the censor and with public opinion. The 
author of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ for 
example, objected to the song, “The 
Pale Young Curate,” as an insult to the 
clergy, and he was horrified when he 
heard children pronouncing the words 
“Damn me!” in a_ performance of 
“H. M.S. Pinafore.’ It was likewise 
seriously contended that the 
word “Ruddigore’ might be mentioned 
in the smoke-room, no lady could so far 
forget herself as to pronounce it. 


while 


NE Is inclined to agree with Mr. 

Goldberg that “Gilbert rescued 
Sullivan from the routine solemnity of 
British music and restored him to the 
humorousness that was his birthright. 
Sullivan, in turn, provided for Gilbert’s 
‘philosophic pills’ the gilding that made 
them palatable to a_ public which 
shunned them when their author served 
them up in melodrama and poetic play. 
Sullivan, the social creature par excel- 
lence, socialized Gilbert’s inborn anti- 
social attitudes.” But there was a 
tension between them from the first, 
and it is noteworthy that they were 
the true sense of: the word 
friends. Sullivan was a conformist all 
his life. When a command performance 
of one of the plays was given before 
the Queen, Gilbert’s name was com- 
pletely ignored on the programme. It 
was Edward VII, not Queen Victoria, 
who bestowed his knighthood on Gilbert, 
who does not seem to have been unduly 
impressed. Sullivan had, of course, 
already been honored by Queen Victoria 
who refused to give Gilbert similar 


never in 


recognition. 

Like all Savoyards, Mr. Goldberg 
has his special favorites amongst the 
operas, to wit, “Iolanthe” and “The 
Mikado,” which he regards as embody- 
ing the quintessence of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. “Patience,” I think, is en- 
titled to a place beside these, not to 
mention “The Yoemen of the Guard” 
which, Mr. Goldberg tells us, was their 
own favorite, each seeing in it the best 
expression of his own genius. The 
author’s analysis of the two surpasses 
any that we have heretofore had, and 
is particularly valuable for its pene- 
trating understanding of the real W. S. 
Gilbert. 
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“What a Manr 


Bo ee surpassingly entertaining vol- 
ume is a book of deep-sea adven- 
ture, of dangerous and often illicit 
traffic among the dark islands of the Pacific, of Hom- 
eric drunkenness...It swarms with strange, sinister and 
romantic Conradian figures...Since Two Years “Before 
the Mast I can remember no book which carries the 
story of sailors, ships, and ports of call so completely,” 
—-WALTER YUST in Philadelphia Ledger 
“John Cameron’s life upon salt water was a furious drama that 
moved amon 
thank Heaven for the miracle 
that allowed him to write that life into a 
book... A magnificent book. A book for 
every man with <emper in his heart.” 


ODYSSEY 


Transcribed by Andrew Farrell 
At all bookstores now + $4.50 
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Speaking of Books 
(Continued from Page 1172) 


ferent; in spots excellent, generally 
pleasing, always interesting. The chief 
charm of “Sweet Water and Bitter” is 
the poet’s ability to handle short 
metrical forms. Many essay what she 
actually accomplishes: memorable pic- 
tures and poignant thoughts, expressed 
in crisp lyrics of two and three-foot 
lines. There are sonnets and other 
verse forms included in the volume, but 
they lack the individuality of the crisp 
and briefer lyrics. 

A great emotional experience is a 
prerequisite of utterly spontaneous 
lyricism. Mrs. Frost’s first volume of 
verse owes its origin to the sudden 
death of her husband. Before that she 
wrote no poetry; suddenly she “was 
startled into” it. Thus she describes 
her work, saying that poems “all made” 
come to her at unexpected moments. 
The legend is quite as interesting as the 
verse. “The Lost Lyrist” is rather in- 
frequently good. The emotions are 
only those of anguish and longing— 
always restrained, but always unre- 
lieved. Isolated poems of the sort she 
writes are occasionally desirable, but a 
whole book of them is depressing. 

“Cursory Rhymes” are short-cuts to 
the delightful world of nursery fiction. 
Mr. Wolfe against doctors and for 
famous men are the two best aspects of 
the volume. But as the author himself 
says in “Epilogue”: 

If I had been a father gander, 

I could have made these rhymes 

far grander. 

But, as it is, if they’re no use, 

Thank God! there’s always Mother 

Goose. | 
Much of the magic that belongs to this 
type of verse is here—much, not all. 

That leaves Allen Tate. There are 
those who can really appreciate and 
enjoy such a weird imagination as is 
his and such a grandiose ability with 
words. Mr. Tate’s poetry is extraor- 
dinary, indescribable, something akin 
to the modernity of futuristic art—but 
without the bright aspects. His verse 
may be what a later generation will pro- 
duce in abundance. This particular col- 
lection is chaotically dark, often morbid. 


Among the important recent books 
discussed in the Independent within 
the last few weeks of its separate ex- 
istence, are “Zola and His Time,” by 
Matthew Josephson: reviewed by Van 
Wyck Brooks; and “The Defense of 
the West,” by Henri Massis: reviewed 
by Ernest Boyd. To avoid duplica- 
tion, these will not be reviewed in the 
Outlook and Independent. 
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Picked at Random 


By WALTER R. Brooks 


Chesterton once 
wrote a book 
called “Tre- 
mendous Trifles,” 
in which he took a number of trivial 
evervday things and illuminated them 
with the light of his thought until to 
look at them through his eyes was like 
watching a display of fireworks. 
Trivial enough, too, in a way, are the 
subjects which Max Beerbohm chooses 
—yet with no fireworks at all he de- 
lights you with something which fades 
much less quickly than the memory of 
pyrotechnic brilliancies. The simplicity 
of his style deceives you; it is a sim- 
plicity of the letter, of the written word, 
beneath which is a subtlety and wisdom 
that charms you. And no one can so 
gracefully prick the bubbles of inherited 
and acquired complacencies. 

There is a little of everything in this 
book: a fairy tale, a parody of Henry 
James, some recollections of Aubrey 
Beardsley, sketches of several imagin- 
ary characters, and the story of a young 
man who tried to get out of society by 
cheating at cards, and failed. 


Max Beerbohm’s 
A Variety of Things 


Knopf 


“In this country any- 


Wallace Smith’s = thing can happen,” 

Tiger’s Mate Z aa P 

a said ‘Tia Teresa on 
page 7. and believe us, 

it did. South of the Rio Grande some- 


where lived the high-born Lucita. Don 
Marcos and his rebel army captured the 
town. With him were the suave and 
villainous Colonel Lastro and the noble 
and daring Captain Santiago—the 
latter of course an Americano, por 
Dios! And guess which one, following 
plots and counter-plots and battles and 
abductions and murders, saved her from 
death, and wuss, and married her in the 
end. An exciting yarn, in spite of a 
high-flown style which, in the purplest 
passages, is truly awful. 


A more 
pleasant land 
to travel in 
we have never 
It’s in the western cor- 


un- 
Diomedes de Pereyra’s 

The Land of the Golden Scarabs 
Bobbs Merrill 


heard tell of. 
ner of Brazil. and there seems to be a 
general conspiracy of  frightfulness 
among the snakes, fish. animals and in- 
sects of One 
creature was evidently so terrible that 
even the author couldn't bring himself 
to tell what he was like. 

However, it’s a good exciting story 
of adventure, in which explorers find in 
the heart of the jungle the descendants 
of the Incas, as well as tons and tons of 


swamp and jungle. 


gold. And the author knows his stuff. 
We are assured by the publisher that 
Sefior Pereyra is one of the few white 
men who have ever explored parts of 
the unknown Montafia. 


Typically Oppen- 
heim, this tale, in 
spite of the dis- 
claimers in the fore- 
word, presents what is probably a 
pretty accurate estimate of the charac- 
ter aims of a figure con- 
spicuous in contemporary European 
politics. Matorni is Mussolini; the 
vineyard, of course, the French 
Riviera, so coveted by Italy. And of 
course Mr. Oppenheim has plenty of 
secret service agents; male and female 
created he them, and they act according 
to their kind, so the tale is exciting. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
Matorni’s Vineyard 
Little Brown 


and 


Concerns the 
Octopus, a crook 
who hid behind 
curtains 
laughed at his pursuers, and the efforts 
of Jack and Vic, assisted by Scotland 
Yard, to capture him. Oh, yes, and 
that brave little woman, Jack’s fiancée, 
Jean. In spite of the huge amounts of 
sandwiches and beer the sleuths con- 
sumed they were able to move about 
with a good deal of speed and cause a 
lot of excitement for the reader. 


Gerard Fairlie’s 
The Man Who Laughed 


Little Brown 
and 


The subtitle of this 
volume is “Supersti- 
tion Through the 
Ages;” and the blurb 
led us to believe that it would contain 
some interesting material regarding the 
origins of various popular supersti- 
tions. It is merely, however, a rather 
dull account, neither erudite nor enter- 
taining, of the struggle between science 
and priestcraft. A good book to sprop 
open a window with on a rainy night. 


Daniel Deerforth’s 
Knock Wood 
Brentano 


The Baglioni family, 
John Esteven’s ruled 
The Door of Death 


Century 


who once 
Perugia, must have 
been a hard lot. Be- 
side them the Borgias were a group of 
innocent little romping children. This 
story deals with two modern scions of 
that sinister race, Francis and Carl, 
who lived in a big house full of Italian 
antiques and instruments of torture. 
And first every one who lives in the 
house begins to go Renaissance and to 
gloat over blood and treachery, and 


then the stranglings and __ tortures 
begin. Plenty of excitement, but our 


hero, with the assistance of the detec- 
tives Norse and Roose and a couple of 
platoons of police, comes through at 
the end with a girl and a couple of 
bullet holes as mementos. 
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OES the new Sacco-Vanzetti evi- 
dence fire your indignation? 

Then you will want to re-read the story 
of their last hours as told in Let Freedom 
Ring by Arthur Garfield Hays, gallant 
crusader in the battle for civil liberty. 
He tells with fearless candor and com- 
pelling enthusiasm the fascinating 
stories behind this and other vital law 
cases of today, such as the Scopes Anti- 
Evolution trial, the American Mercury 
case, the Sweet Murder trial and others. 
The book will amaze you by its sheer 
excitement. Itis easier to read than an 
novel and much more thrilling. And 
its bitterness is mellowed by a tender 
humanity and a rich gift of humor. 
“Amusin g, dramatic, fascinating, thrill- 
ing reading.”—John Haynes Holmes. 
“A ringing declaration in behalfoffree- 
dom in this country.” —Judge Ben Lindsey. 
“So interesting that I read every word 
of it at one sitting:-—Will Durant. 
Third edition. $2.50 at all bookstores. 
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>> Ivory, Apes and Peacocks << 


AY WE suggest as a_ hobby, 
hand-weaving? There is noth- 
ing new about it, of course. But 

a recent book—‘‘The Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American Hand-Weaving’”— 
seems to us so complete a guide to this 
minor art, and illustrates so many in- 
teresting examples of hand-woven 
fabrics, that it is difficult for us to see 
how any one who glances through it can 
resist the impulse immediately to dash 
out and buy a loom. The names of the 
patterns are alluring, too—Turkey 
Foot, Young Man’s Fancy, Work Com- 
plete, Tennessee Trouble, Sunrise and 
Dog Tracks, Rose in the Shadow, Job’s 
Perplexity, Sunrise on the Walls of 
Troy are a few of the hundreds listed. 

Hand-weaving is a genuine American 
native craft. It offers considerable 
scope for creative imagination. “The 
people to whom hand-weaving means 
the most,’ says the author, ‘are those 
who need creative work as a rest from 
monotonous duties in some other field. 
Women of intelligence whose household 
duties are not exigent and who find it 
hard to cheat boredom can open for 
themselves this door into the world of 
art. Professional people whose work is 
all with abstractions find great comfort 
in co-ordinating mind and body for the 
making of a thing of use and beauty.”’ 

If you do take up weaving and be- 
come really enthusiastic about it, please 
remember that it was we who suggested 
it to you, and send us some Christmas 
a snowball coverlet. We have always 


wanted one. 


N ONEIDA COMMUNITY PLATE you can 
I now get rather inexpensive knives 
of plated silver which have colored 
handles with patterns to match the rest 
of the flat silver etched deep in the 
color. The dinner knives are in green 
only; the breakfast and dessert knives 


in green, red or blue. 


¥ you happen to run a cigar store 

there is a complete service station 
for pocket lighters which should make 
life less complex for you. It is a free 
filling station, made to look like a 
gasoline filling station, and it stands on 
a pedestal which contains a_ large 
drawer within which, suitably indexed, 
are all sizes of wicks, springs, flints and 
washers. These accessories will fit any 
make of lighter, and there’s an index 
ecard which shows which accessory fits 


By W. R. BROOKS 


which lighter. The whole thing takes 
up about the amount of space occupied 
by a box of cigars. It is made by Faber, 
Coe and Gregg, Inc. Even if you don’t 
happen to own a cigar store, you may 
own a lighter, and when it gets out of 
order, we suggest that you watch for 
one of these yellow filling stations. We 
know by experience that it can give you 
quick and efficient service. 


Fr you have a child who isn’t particu- 

larly impressed by the news that 
four out of five have it, or who doesn’t 
specially enjoy application of a wet 
washcloth to the convolutions of the 
outer ear, we suppose that you might 
be able to lure him to the wash basin 
by introducing him to a jigger we saw 
the other day called the Steppup. Be- 
cause he can stand on the Steppup and 
The Steppup 
is a low stool with a dog’s head, four 
legs and a tail, covered with an oilcloth 
blanket. We don’t think he is very 
funny, but maybe your child would. We 
merely offer him as a suggestion. As 
a rule we don’t much care about trying 
to give a humorous twist to useful 
things, because it means repeating the 
joke—usually not a very good joke, 


reach the basin easily. 


anyway—every time you use the thing. 
And personally we doubt if any number 
of jokes could have made us submit 
gracefully at the age of six or so to hav- 
ing our ears scrubbed. Even now— 


E LEARNED a lot of new words to- 
W ay looking through a woodwork 
catalogue. We didn’t get the particular 
piece of information for which we were 
specially looking—the difference be- 
tween a baluster and a banister—but 
we did come on angle newels and stair 
crooks and volutes and scroll end treads 
and fillets and shoes and stringers. And 
we bet you don’t know what loose re- 
It’s part of a stair, 
of course, as are all these other strange 





turned nosing is. 


things. Interesting things, — stairs. 
You don’t realize all the funny things 
you're stepping on when you go up and 
down them every day. 

In the same catalogue we saw a built- 
in dressing table which looked very 
good to us. The top of the table is 
recessed into the wall 1 foot 814 inches. 


The mirror at the back is 3 feet 744 


inches by 2 feet 8 inches. There are 
adjustable mirrors at each side. The 
table has three drawers, with cupboards 
on each side below. A narrower model 
is also made with two drawers and no 
cupboards. These units can be used in 
combination with built-in closets and 
tray cases. The latter consist of six 
sliding trays of different heights, built 
into a closet 2 feet 4 inches deep. The 
same company—Curtis Woodwork, 
Inc.—also makes some very good look- 
ing built-in medicine and_ telephone 
cabinets, linen and broom closets, 
kitchen dressers and ironing board 
closets. In the latter, the ironing 
board is hinged to the wall at the lower 
end and has a brace below, so that all 
you have to do is to open the door, pull 
the board down, and it is ready for 
ironing. 


RENLIN piqué window shades, which 
B will resist sun fading and rain 
stains, can be had colored in hand- 
applied tints to harmonize with the 
draperies of your room. If you haven't 
been able to find what you want in the 
stock colors, these might offer a solution. 


0 sooNER had we informed you 
N about the Weathermaker which 
heats your home by gas and at the 
same time regulates the humidity, than 
we found that there were two other 
systems which operate in about the 
same way. One of them, the Holland. 
burns any fuel. Or if you have a hot 
air furnace already installed, you can 
add an electric circulator to it, and thus 
get about the same results. 

The other is the Miles Automatic 
Furnace Fan. This can be attached to 
any warm air furnace. It has no 
humidifier attachment. 

About the relative merits of these 
various systems we are not competent 
to speak. But we believe firmly in the 
value of a proper humidity, and it seems 
reasonable to us that heating with 
forced air has a number of advantages 
over the old method. You get your 
heat quicker, you have uniform distribu- 
tion, the difference between floor and 
ceiling temperatures is reduced, and in 
the summer you can use the fan to keep 
air circulating through the house. If 
you are building a new house, or if you 
are not satisfied with the performance 
of your present heating system, we 
think it would be worth looking into. 
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Where working together 1s everything 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s the aim of the Bell System 
that anyone anywhere in the coun- 
try can pick up a telephone and 
talk to anyone anywhere else clearly and 
without delay. That is the meaning of 
universal service. To provide it, the means 
of telephoning must be uniformly good. 
Each of the 24 operating companies of 
the Bell System has full access to all the 
improvements and methods that are con- 
tinually being made. 

There are 5000 workers on the staffs of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Bell Laboratories whose 
sole occupation is to develop constantly 
improving methods and equipment for the 
350,000 employees of the Bell System to 





use in serving the public. The re- 
sults of the efforts are evident, not 
only in the extension of telephone 
service across the Atlantic, but in the con- 
stantly improving local and long distance 
service at home. 

The very nature of the telephone busi- 
ness necessitates a single interconnected 
system. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company accepts its responsibility 
for a nation-wide telephone service as a 
public trust. 

It is fundamental in the policy of the 
Company that all earnings after regular 
dividends anda surplus for financial security 
be used to give more and better service to 
the public. 
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>> Home Stretch on the Gridiron << 


HE FOOTBALL season has so 

far served to explode certain popu- 

lar delusions. One of these was 
that a great star can beat another team 
single-handed. That is another good 
team. I remember last year when many 
people were going about saying that 
because of Bruce Caldwell’s presence 
Yale’s was a one-man eleven. Yet when 
Caldwell was ruled off the team there 
promptly appeared Hamersely and 
Garvey. The truth was that the Blue 
had ten other men helping the star in 
every move. The same is true this year 
of Cagle of the Army. It is taking 
nothing of the lustre from Cagle’s rec- 
ord to say that he has a very fine team 
playing in front of him, behind him, 
and all around him. The design of the 
runs that throw Cagle loose is as nearly 
perfect as it is possible for human 
ingenuity to devise. And when every 
man plays his part perfectly in that 
design the star catches the eye of the 
crowd. It is true, of course, that these 
stars have plays built around their 
abilities and their personalities, but it 
takes more than one man to make them 
go. No little credit for Cagle’s success 
and the success of the team goes to 
Nave, the Army field general. Yale was 
not without stars, either. It so hap- 
pened, however, that Nave outguessed 
Johnny Hoben, and actually the differ- 
ence in the measure of the two teams 
was the difference in the measure of the 
field generalship. 

There is another fallacy that must 
be disposed of, and that is that brilliant 
individual play on the defense is largely 
luck. Thus in the newspaper reports 
Allen, the Army wing back on defense. 
was robbed of his credit for the inter- 
ception of a Yale forward pass. Allen 
was in exactly the position that was a 
part of the soldiers’ scheme of forward 
pass defense, which has come to be 
probably the best in the country. An 
aggressive and accurate forward pass 
defense is one of the finest features 
of the game, and one of the best 
weapons. 

The lateral pass has been an unquali- 
fied success when used by those who 
are willing to study its possibilities, for, 
even as a threat, it has complicated the 
defense a great deal. It has helped to 
make football a much prettier game, and 
the thanks of the public are due the 
Rules Committee for its courage in 
clinging to it in the face of much ad- 


By HERBERT REED 
(Right Wing) 


verse and at times savage criticism. As 
a result of this general loosening up of 
the game, the play of the forwards has 
been considerably changed. There is 
more range than ever, for a great deal 
of blocking must be done in the open. 
That means that the linemen often leave 
their positions at rather dangerous times 
in order to get the field covered. So the 
modern running attack runs increas- 
ingly into the type of play known as 
the “long gainer.’ One man is caught 
out of position and the play goes for 
fifteen yards or more. 

Another mistaken idea was that there 
was some mysterious quality about 
coaching that made it possible for in- 
ferior personnel to beat a better string 
of athletes. Yet here was Chicago the 
other day simply smothered. And A. 
Alonzo Stagg is the dean of the coaches, 
with a long and honorable record behind 
him. It is certain that Stagg tauglit 
his men everything heeknew, and that 
they learned it. Yet here was Purdue 
running up forty points against the 
Maroon. One is reminded of some of 
the headlines in the Chicago papers 


many years ago. At this stage of sea- 
son it was common enough to find the 
headline: “Chicago fears Purdue.” 
This fear thought has been kept 
up for years, but Purdue never saw 
the day in the old times when it 
could make such a massacre of the 
Midway players. 

The truth of this and other football 
matters is that coaches are constantly 
telling each other all they know. 

Perhaps one of the most unexpected 
happenings of the mid-season was the 
great football turned in by Cornell 
against Princeton. Gil Dobie, so 
gloomy in recent years, turned out a 
team that should wreathe him in smiles, 
a sort of wreathing that seldom hap- 
pens. He has been complaining of late 
that he has “nothing but students” on 
his teams. Everybody who ever at- 
tended the institution far above Ca- 
yuga’s waters knows just how popular 
a football player is with most of the 
faculty. This year there must have 
turned up a group of players which is 
also a group of lecture room sharks, 
otherwise there would be no accounting 
for the affair at Princeton. Those who 
eare for the highest class of line play 
would have enjoyed this game. Good 
line play is an intellectual pleasure. 

















Wide World 


WHEN HARVARD SUNK THE BIG, BIG D 
Wolf) of Dartmouth throws a forty-five yard pass to Swarthout 
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To Hawaii and the Orient 





Southern Pacific provides four great 
routes to our western seaports 





Go west to Europe! Visit 
Hawaii, the Orient or Aus- 
tralia on the way! And by 
means of a well-planned 
overland journey, see your 
own United States en route. 

Southern Pacific offers 

















Waikiki Beach near Honolulu, **Diamond 
Head” in the distance. 


Paso, offering the fast, fine 
“Golden State Limited’’. 
From Chicago and the 
Midwest youcan take OvEeR- 
LAND RouTe, over Great 
Salt Lake by rail and across 
the Sierra Nevada near Lake 























choice of four routes to 





Tahoe. Route of the pre- 





California, and a network 
of scenic lines along the Coast. 
(Go one way, return another.) 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Tesnaken, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Vancouver—you can take 
ship for the setting sun from any 
of these after completing your 
journey across America. 

From New York youcan take 
Southern Pacific steamship to 
New Orleans, or go there by 








Twelve through trains daily to California 
rail; thence across Louisiana, 
Texas, and the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Southwest to California. 
This is Sunser Router, and 
offers the “Sunset Limited’, 
famed round the world. 

From Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Memphis, and other Mississippi 
Valley cities, you can take the 
GoLpEN STATE Roureg, via El 


mee oy 


Bldg., 


Southern Pacific 


Wet Ne eee New we “ILS 


Send your name and address to E. W. Clapp, traffic manager, Dept. L-20, 310 Strauss 
Chicago, for handsome free book, “Hew Best to See the Pacific Coast”, and any 


other information you need for an overland or trans-Pacific tour 


mier “San Francisco Over- 
land Limited’’. ; 

Or from points in the United 
States or Canada you can journey 
to the Coast by a northern rail- 
road, connecting with SHAsTA 
Route at Seattle or Portland. 
“The Cascade” 

A one-day motor stage side- 
trip through the California Red- 
wood Empire is an optional 
feature. 
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A Christmas Gift 
Everyone Will Appreciate | 


DR O you like to read? Then here is 

cg ae anew convenience—a new de- 

— abled by light! The Mitchell Table holds 

tie Mutchell tablet your book or magazine in exactly 

humping climinated. the right position for comfort. 

Arm-strain, mu_<*2-strain, eye- 

strain are all removed, Now youcan read 

Jor hours with perfect comfort and re- 

laxation. A lifelong investment in health 
worth many times its original cost. 


Dozens of Uses 


Here at last isa means of reading and 
breakfasting comfortably in bed. Chil- 
dren, using the Mitchell Table in their 
studies, sit upright and breathe prop- 
erly. Humping, with its harmful effect 
on lungs, heart, liver and siomach, is 
eliminated. 

Anever-appreciated ray of sunshine in 
the lives of invalids—a portable ‘‘desk”’ 
that allows you to write, sketch or draw 
comfortably in bed or in your coziest 
chair. A distinctive gift that never fails 
to arouse enthusiasm. 

Made to last a lifetime—the Mitchell 
Table is the simplest and handsomest 
made, Two easily adjusted thumb nuts 
control all positions of the panel. At- 
tractively finished in mahogany or wal- 
nut. Artistic design on panel lends grace 
and richness, Folds flat when not in use. 
Metal, supports for bed use and book 
clips included without extra charge. 

Five Days’ Trial—No Money Down! 
Send us the coupon below and we will 
gladly mail you a Mitchell Table post- 
paid. Use it in your own home: see for 
yourself its advantages. Keep it only if 
absolutely satisfied. $6,50 is a small price 
for lifelong reading comfort, isn’t it? 
The coupon is Folds flat when 
for your con- not in use 
venience— a 
Se GT send it today! Poet “ 
distribution. . of 
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From now 
‘until Christ- 
mas Mitchell 
Tables, when 
so ordered, 
will be 
mailed in 
attractive 
holly boxes 
for holiday 
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>» > Business in the Air ~< 


By THOMAS H. GAMMACK 


WENTY years ago, the airplane 

was a freakish device whose chief 

purpose was to entertain crowds 
at State fairs. Ten years ago it was 
the vehicle to fame and death for young 
men with white wings sewn on their 
uniforms. Today the airplane is many 
things. Certainly not the least of its 
claims to public attention is the fact 
that it is the basis of an industry with 
almost fantastic possibilities. 

With all due respect to the very able 
financiers and engineers engaged in the 
commercial manufacture of planes it 
must be admitted that the securities of 
none of the companies are yet seasoned 
sufficiently to justify their inclusion in 
a list of widows’ and orphans’ invest- 
ments. It is quite likely that the next 
decade will see one of them in as solid 
a position as the General Motors Cor- 
poration. But, when that is true, the 
industry will be far less interesting than 
it is now, with its short but colorful 
history and its promising but danger- 
ous future. 

The future is dangerous because it is 
inevitable that many of the hundred- 
odd companies now in the field will be 
cut down in the struggle for existence. 


| Some of them are obviously too poorly 


equipped to stand the competition. 
There have been quite a few business 
disasters already. Airplane manufac- 
turers faced the public for the first 
time in 1919 under circumstances that 
were, commercially speaking, most un- 
happy. They had expanded their 
plants to meet the demands of virtually 
their only customer, the Government, 
and the demand had disappeared almost 
completely. With no battle lines to 
observe and no ammunition dumps to 
bomb, the Government seemed to have 
more planes on its hands than it needed. 
Some manufacturers who had _ built 
plants on the apparent assumption that 
the war would last forever simply had 


| to go to the wall. The outlook was dark 


for even the most conservative and the 
most substantial. Attempts to sell 
machines to the public were thoroughly 
unsuccessful. Flying was a sport for 
heroes, not for civilians. 

If the Government had not begun to 
place a few new orders, the stagnation 
would have been really desperate. The 
Post Office Department, however, had 
inaugurated an air mail service in 1918 
and its development offered a broaden- 
ing market for planes and engines. The 
most solid units in the industry had 


enough business to keep them alive. By 
1926, tne Post Office service had 
reached the point where it was feasible 
to contract for aerial mail transporta- 
tion with private companies. 

Wealthy men today are buying planes 
as they would automobiles and motor- 
boats, as conveniences and _ playthings. 
Those who cannot afford planes of 
their own are turning more and more 
to the airplane for transportation. 

Wall Street meanwhile had been 
throwing its funds into the adolescent 
industry. ‘To the speculator, the flights 
of the stocks of the Wright and Curtiss 
companies were almost as startling as 
those of the Spirit of St. Louis and the 
America. New companies found _ it 
comparatively simple to raise capital. 

It is easy to demonstrate statistically 
the growth of the industry. In 1919, 
this country produced 302 planes and 
air products with a total value of $7,- 
430,824. Last year, practically 2,000 
planes were manufactured and the air 
products totalled $21,101,853. Exports 
cf planes, engines and parts rose in 
the same period from $472,548 to 
$1,903,583. 

No one doubts for a moment that the 
expansion during the next few years 
will be great but there is very great 
difference of opinion as to its pace in 
different directions. Will the airplane 
cut most deeply into the field now 
controlled by the railroad, the motorbus 
or the pleasure automobile? The ma- 
jority of éxperts believe that the most 
promising opportunities lie in the pro- 
duction of small, cheap planes which 
the amateur can easily operate, but 
these experts admit that changes in 
engine or plane design might upset 
their calculations entirely. 


OR THE prospective buyer of aviation 
D eeee there is not much informa- 
tion to be gleaned in financial circles. 
The issues of even the oldest companies 
are still so unseasoned that it is almost 
impossible to appraise them by any 
normal method. Even the rashest 
market letter writer might hesitate to 
say whether they are selling at five 
times or a fifth of their proper value. 
The time is probably not far away, 
however, when some of the most powe!- 
ful financial houses will align them- 
selves with one or more of the present 
companies. The wise speculator and 
perhaps even the investor would do 
well to follow these leaders. 
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We Look at the Older Generation 
(Continued from Page 1167) 


Rouge put you in the prostitute 
We were 


rouge: 
class—if you were found out. 
a dishonest lot.” 

{ have another piece of testimony 
which I highly prize, this one from an 
elderly gentleman. We were talking 
about some handbook of modern man- 
ners—'‘The Plastic Age,” perhaps— 
and we brought up the alleged modern 
custom of necking. Was it, after all, 
entirely contemporary? The clderly 
gentleman, a soft-spoken Missourian, 


leaned toward me _ confidentially. 
“‘Necking’? Why bless your heart, 
it’s all we ever did.” 


HAT, of course, was the great hush- 

hush, absorbing all the others—sex. 
And the casual modern attitude toward 
this verboten subject is very unsettling 
to the older generation. Many things 
have brought about its acceptance in 
polite society, but among the most im- 
portant, I believe, are the teachings of 
psychoanalysis. This noble art has 
had a tremendous indirect influence on 
modern thinking. I do not mean a 
specific dogma; I mean merely a gen- 
eral idea of the pervasiveness of sex, 
which has filtered out into the general 
mind, and is affecting the manners and 
attitudes of people who don’t know how 
to spell Freud, and who think a complex 
is a kind of automobile. These in- 
dividuals, as well as the educated, ap- 
pear to have got hold of the Freudian 
discovery that sex is mixed up in a 
great many matters where no one used 
to think it was. They have absorbed 
the conception that it is an influence 
powerfully affecting everybody, in- 
cluding the decorous people who least 
suspect it; and, that being the case, that 
one might as well look it in the eye and 
peacefully with it. Which is 
scandalous or merely healthy, depend- 
ing on one’s point of view. 

As I have pointed out earlier, we are 
on the way to being an older genera- 
And what will happen | 
when that day comes? Possibly we 
shall shudder and scold while our chil- 
dren go swimming with nothing on at 
all, but it is not probable. There is 
more ground for believing that the 
pendulum will start the backward swing 
to conservatism, and that we shall end 
our days as a group of unregenerate 
grandmothers and grandfathers who 
will horrify their descendants. I can 
picture some ribald octogenarian in 
1980 making a plain-spoken quip, and 
can hear her grandmother’s answer: | 

| 


live 


tion ourselves. 





“Grandmother, _ really!! Peop! 
don’t say things like that nowadays!" 
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Amer ican ships 


fox your greater enjoyment 





HERE are six famous 
ships that cross the 
Atlantic Ocean, flying the 
American flag. Regularly 
during the summer and 
winter, spring and fall, 
according to their sailing 
schedule, they clear New 
York Harbor and head for 
European ports—Cobh 
(Queenstown) in Ireland, 
Plymouth or Southampton 
in England, Cherbourg in 
France, Bremen in Ger- 
many, depending on each ship’s route. 
Somewhere on the North Atlantic, be- 
tween Sandy Hook and the English 
Channel, there is always one of them. 


They are the first class liner, S. S. 
Leviathan, the largest ship in the world; 
and the five cabin ships—always in de- 











mand—S. S. George Washing- 
ton, S. S. America, S. S. Re- 
public,S.S. President Harding, 
and S. S. President haeck 
It is the business of these 
American ships to carty 
passengers to Europe and 
back safely, with the maxi- 
mum comfort and the 
minimum delay. They do 
this in a manner that 
has won them the good will 
of travelers and the respect 
of maritime experts. 








The delicious food that is served at 
every meal, the refined luxury and quiet 
taste that make all the rooms un board 
so attractive,and good honest American 
service persuade most experienced 
travelerstosailon American ships. Their 
example is well worth following. 


YOUR STEAMSHIP AGENT WILL GLADLY GIVE YOU FULL 
DETAILS ABOUT RATES, SAILINGS, AND PORTS OF CALL 


United States Lines 
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Save YourEyes 


Dr. C. W. Trail says: — “‘When I 
am not using the Farrington, my wife 
és using it; when my wife is not using 
ét, our 8-year old daughter is using it. 
Every home should have at least one.” 







At last—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by this 
great necessity—Dr. Farrington’s portable 


Reading Table “i:)° 


Conserves the Life of Your Eyes 


Here is the helper you have always needed. It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy—insures Correct 
posture—prevents ecyestrain—permits concentration 
with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, read- 
ing matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., at 
just the right angle to insure correct vision, 
regardless of position. It will help everyone who 
reads, writes, draws, etc. we 
IDEAL FOR CHILDREN / 

Don’t let your child hump! It’s dangerous! 
Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spine and 
retardation of normal development results, 
The Farrington compels correct posture. 


Students Delight In Its Use 
Prof.E.L. Eaton, Universi- 
ty of Wis., says: “Jt isa 
joy to read a book of any & 
size, resting easily in a 
rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have a new joy 
reading while resting.”’ 

With the Farrington every 
one can increase their ca- 
pacity for mental etfort. wv 


. . ° . 
Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyment, great- 
er mental and physical energies. Greater facility for 
the mechanics of reading and writing. Genuine re=- 
laxation. The Farrington allows you to assume a 
comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


Indispensable to Invalids 






Pe: 


Used with de- 
tachable metal 
legs for Reading 
in Bed by sick, 
invalid or crip- 
pled patient in 
home, hospi- 
P tal or sanita- 
rium. Used 
on beach 
or in the 
camp for 
eating, 
cards, etc. 


ws, 


















4 Usable in so many ways, [| 

Ideal Gift it will give many years of |} 

joyful service. Beautifully finished. Light weight 

ad than 48 ozs.) sturdily constructed, portable, 

olds tol inch. Size 12x18 inches. A handsome 
piece of furniture adjustable toany position. 

Styles and Prepaid Prices oy 

Students Model . . + + « $5.00 © 





1. Natural Finish . «+» » » 6.50 
2. Walnut Finish . 2 « « « so 5 
3. Mahogany Finish . . . » 7.50 (fry 
5. Genuine Walnut ...-. 9.50 iw] 
6. Genuine Mahogany ,... 9.50 


e »pecial detachable legs for read- 
ote: ing, writing or eating.in bed as 
shown above $1.00 extra. 
oT: 
Order Nowon5 Days’ Trial just ts! 95 the atzle 
rington’’ will be shipped promptly, prepaid everywhere 
i +S. Use it fur 6 days, If you’re not delighted, we 
will refund your money. Just enclose your check or in- 
etruct us to ship C. O. D, STATE STYLE DESIRED. 


The Farrington Company 

21 W. Elm St, . 
Dept.09 @ 
Chicago 
Illinois 


























Why Reds Rule Mexico 
(Continued from Page 1051) 


by the will of the people, have expended 
more on the army alone in each year 
of their domination, than Diaz expended 
for his whole administration in any 
year. 

The damages sustained by the Mexi- 
cans are indeed terrifying. In money 
they would easily amount to $10,000,- 
000,000; but they sink into insignifi- 
‘ance if compared with those impossible 
to calculate or reduce to dollars and 
cents. 

It was the dream of Porfirio Diaz that 
by the year 1930 his country should 
reach a state of civilization, education 
and prosperity in all respects compar- 
able to the present advancement of 
Canada. A _ scientific study of the 
authentic facts which are contained in 
the Mexican Government memorials 
(1878-1910), on file in all important 
libraries of the world, shows a steady 
progress which would have surpassed 
the goal set by President Diaz. Today 
Mexico would have a flourishing popu- 
lation of over 20,000,000 people. 

To restore their country to its pre- 
vious position, the Mexicans do not 
need help, nor have they asked for it. 
All they lack is the freedom of action 
they have lost because of the interfer- 
ence of the United States. 

Let the Mexicans have their freedom 
and the problem will be quickly solved, 
removing automatically all other prob- 
lems, from those of rights of foreigners 
in Mexico to those originated by the 
spreading of Communism in Latin 
America. 

On the strength of these premises, is 
it not a duty of the people of the United 
States to exact from the “powers that 
be” a policy of non-interference to en- 
able the Mexicans to put an end to the 
evils originated and maintained by the 
erroneous policy of Washington? 

These articles, based on irrefutable 
evidence and written with as much im- 
partiality as I am able to assume, are 
an effort to perform my duty as a Mexi- 
can and as a civilized man, 

I am appealing not only to the people 
of the United States but to all the people 
of this hemisphere, with all the more 
reason and energy since I am sincerely 
convinced that if the Mexican puppets 
of Russia continue dominating my coun- 
try, their outrages against the United 
States and other nations will sooner or 
later force American public opinion to 
exact from Washington armed _ inter- 
vention in Mexico, which will result in 
a long and bloody war against a people 
who desire but an opportunity to work 
and live in honorable peace. 





Outlook and Independent 


Straight from 
the Sea, and 
at HALF 
the 
Cost? 







way to 
get fresh 


LOBSTER 


OLKS, here’s a real seashore treat! 

Let me send you some of the finest 
lobster you’ve ever tasted, right out of 
the sea—fresh from the rocky island of 
Freeport, where the best lobster in the 
world comes from. I immediately pack 
just the crisp, tender, whole-claw and 
body pieces of solid meat—all shells and 
waste removed—so as to retain all the 
wonderful deep-sea flavor. Each pack- 
age contains all the good meat of two 
pounds of lobster in the shell, and when 
you figure that lobster in the shell costs 
you from 60 to 90e a pound, you see that 
my lobster really costs much LESS 
THAN HALF for what you actually eat. 

FREE Lobster Sandwich Filling 

I want you to try my deep sea lobster 
at my own expense. And if you act 
quickly. TI’ll include FREE a 35c can of 
Lobster Sandwich Filling, my wonderful 
new spread for bread or crackers. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Just mail the coupon or a letter and I’ll send 

you, prepaid, 6 packages of my fresh lobster, and 
the FREE can of Lobster Sandwich filling. Try 
my lobster and if not absolutely satisfied send the 
rest back at my expense within 10 days and you 
ewe me nothing. Otherwise just send me $4.30 
in full payment. But send no money. Just mail 
the coupon below or write. FRANK E. DAVIS, 
Pres., Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 283 Central 
Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
ete te ee ee eh OO 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 
283 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 





Dear Mr. Davis: Send me, all charges prepaid (east, of 
Colorado), one case of 6 packages of your fresh packed 
Lobster, each package enough for 2 or 3. persons, and 
FREE can of Lobster Sandwich Filling, I will try one 
package and if not pleased T will return the rest to you 
and pay nothing Otherwise I'll send you $4.30 withh 
10 days. 

PURIAD) © ds eveieeinieb Me. thinly wae ewe oe eens Me eae eke ere Aeete 
PNOSS soc. cio winibnw.ce ca aiaitinn esewe ee oa untae ermal isle etn 
Cee oi akow cca abot SEES CCE ES BIGte 5 v.Pndanes 
mank or Other Meerense 664 cassie eccctecswtesnncacnenes 









DEAF ? eziier 


rr You can break the bonds of deafness, 

: ,\ recover the joy of hearing, and take your 
| normal place in society and in business, 
Here at last is a new type hearing aid 
that you can wear in absolute comfort, 
without embarrassment, and _ that will 
bring you real relief—hearing aid that is so 
true and natural in tone, and so adaptable 
to both near and distant sounds that you 
can almost forget your deafness. 


THE NEW 


=Universotone< 


Based on ten years’ experience in building the finest 
of electro-acoustic instruments, this new German in- 
vention provides results heretofore unknown. Weigh- 
ing but a few ounces, it yet possesses tremendous 
power, volume and clarity of tone. And with its tiny 
earpiece tucked comfortably in the ear it is actually 
less conspicuous than ordinary eyeglasses. Worn con- 
cealed in the clothing. Tiny earpiece and cord are all 
that show. (See photo.) Write today for complete des- 
cription, prices and details of our special home trial 
offer. Address Dept. 1311, American Phonophor Cor- 
poration, 19 W. 44thSt., New York, N. Y. 


y (awed 1@), (@) 20 (@) aged 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED SECTION 





COPY 


or write 


120 EAST 16th ST. 


for Nov. 28 Issue due on or before 
Nov. 14. Phone Stuyvesant 7874... 


THE OUTLOOK CO. 


ys 


NEW YORK CITY 


Rates for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
60 — a 


mh, 


Line 


Where to Buy or Sell—Where to 
Travel— How to Travel 


Use this Section to Fill Your Wants 

















Tours and Travel 
Major Blake's Tours 


England and Continent 


Cars of every make for hire. Chauffeur 
or“ Drive your own car” arrangement. 

Offices in leading cities. Free advice. 
Personal attention. Outlook ‘Travel 
Bureau or 

199 Picadilly, London, England 












Just a Few 
Hours* to 
Good Times 


It's just overnight to an In- 
dian summer that lasts all 
winter long... to golden 
days of golf and outdoor 
Sport. ..to perfect, bracing 
climate . . . where deep 
draughts of pine-scented 
ait are a daily tonic. 


For 30years Pinehurst has stood 
first in the hearts of the better 
type of sports lover who wishes 
an outdoor bac 
pleasant social li 


a for a 





For booklet or reserva- 
tions address General 
Office, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
America’s Premier Winter Resort 





“Only 1514 hours from N. Y. City on 
through Pulaens. The luxurious 
Carolina Hotel, famed for its cuisine, 
and thoughtful service, now open. 
Attractively furnished cottages for 
rent reasonably. 





JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in eities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


FUROPE- 1929 


Egypt and Palestine 








Monthly Sailings - $865 
Vacation Tours--Select Summer Tours 
Private Motor Tours 
Steamship tickets to all parts of the world, 
Cruises. Mediterranean, West Indies, Bermuda 
STRATFORD TOURS 
4652 Fifth Ave., 


New York 











IDEAL SUMMER TOUR OF EUROPE 


Small private party; also winter trip to Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Greece, ete. 


EDWARD N. RESER, 171 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
Hotels and Resorts 


Arizona 
RANCHO MANZANITA 


Two hours from Douglas Ariz. A hundred 
thousand dollar guest ranch: Beautiful and 
modern, Steam heat, concrete swimming pool 
and tennis courts. Fine riding horses. Out 
door sports and recreation. All year climate. 
Now open. Wire or write Paul Davis, Mgr. 
Rancho Manzanita, Douglas, Ariz. 














Bermuda 
Private Club— Delightfully situated 


has vacancies__—sfor 
sarly part of season. 





For information consult 
Outlook Travel Bureau. 


Cuba 
5 F Esq. 15, i 
The Savoy, Havana A pb gs Nig 


ate. Delightfully located. Well run. Rates, 
details, direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 











Connecticut 


THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Conn. At foot of Berkshires 





Ideal for long stay or week-end. Bright, 
airy rooms; all modern improvements. 
Scenic beauty, health, good living. 80 miles 


from New York. Mrs.J.E.Castle, Prop. 


District of Columbia 


HOTEL POTOMAC Waggnge, 


ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAFITOL 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 


Massachusetts 


HOTEL a 
NOX 


LE} sdnaidea 


The Outlook Travel Bureau 




















for rates, bookings, and details. 




















(OL 


Evening dinner and 
Single—$o—$3.50—$4 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double $5—$6—$7 Luncheon « «ad 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 

For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
tome to Hotel Bristol. You'll feel ‘‘at_home.’’ 


Hotel Wentworth 


59 West 46th St., New York City 


HOTEL BRIST 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
Rooms With Bath 











( 
Tours and Travel Hotels and Resorts | Real Estate 
HE beauty, fascination, and mys- Fil ; | ‘ 
. , s orida . 
tery of the Orient lures visitors | South Carolina 
from all over the world to BOARDERS FOR WINTER } . e 
: Hot and cold water, furnace heat—excellent j; 1700.ACRE HUNTING PRESERVE 
food, moderate rates. Alice M. Davis, Box BEAUFORT COUNTY, C.—For sale. 
195, Mount Dora. Florida. Duck, quail, deer, turkey, fishing. Ten- 
— — - room _ house, servants quarters. — 
Highway and N. Y.-Florida Railway lines. 
New York City v3 White, M. & F. Bank, Spartan- 
The quaintest and most interesting of all burg. S.C. 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook,” to STATIO NERY 





White ior itee sampies of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Lewis, 
stationer. Troy, N. Y. 

—- 


A Mart of the Unusual 


EGGS FROM LONG ISLAND 








For Particular Long Island F'eople. Family 
tvade. Reasonable price. Write for infor- 
mation, Shoreacres Egg Farm, Bridge- 
hampton, L. Ll, N. Y. Box 296 








The hotel you have been looking for irect from makers. 
which offers rest, comfortable appointments, alris wee pier sporting ma 
per yp one Mdeagpn-on In the rp By terial. Any length cut. 
and shopping center, just of ift Ave. amples free. rnoway, Scotland 
Moderate. Further details, rates, booklets, Samp Newall, 127 Ste ze 
direct, or Outlook Travel Bureau. 








¢ te . 

Hotel Judson =? yvonne 

Residential hotel of highest type, canaitine 

the facilities of hotel life with the comforts 

of an ideal home. American plan $4 per day 

and up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager 








HELP WANTED 


LADIES—Help Wanted—If you can sew 
at all, you can make extra money at home 
in spare time, working for us. For _in- 
formation address KEITH’S ¥ B. HOUSE, 
Dent. 50. Long Branch. N. J. 








Vew | ore REPRESENTATIVES to sell box assort- 

ments of beautiful engraved Christmas Cards 

otel LENOX,North St.,west ofDelaware } 15 in box with fancy lined envelopes to 
Ave.. Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- | Match. Sells for $1.00. 35% commission. 
dations: famous for good food. W rite director Send 50 cents for sample box. Scho! 
Outlook’s Bureau for rates. details, bookings. —, 34 South 17th Street, Fthiladelphia, 





North Carolina 
Cleveland Springs Hotel, Shelby, N.C. 


Ideally located. Excellently run. Moderate. 
Details—Rates 





Marvelous recuperation spot. 
on inquiry. H TD. Martin. 


MIMOSA INN AND COTTAGES—Tryon 





N. C. Foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 500 mile 
trail. Horse-back and golf. Excellently 
run. Details on inanirv. 





New Jersey 


Pudding Stone 
Inn 


Here, close by, but away from the whir of 
the town, you will find a quiet, restful inn 
amidst 12 acres of big trees, and where 
woodsy walks abound, besides comfortable 
rooms and excellent food. Write for booklet. 
a all year. G. N. VINCENT, Boonton, 





HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nationwide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and Be 
you in touch with big opportunities. sig 
pay, fine living, pope interesting work 

Write for free book 


quick advancem ent 
a YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Suite BC—5342, 


Schools, 
¢e 


Washineton D 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


BOYS WORKER Young man would like 
position of Boys’ Director in Settlement 
House. Parish, Y. M. C. A., or Tutor- 
companion, Engaged at present. Well 
qualified. 8748 Outlook. 


HOUSEKEEPER, companion. By com- 
petent, experienced person. Would also take 
charge of children and home during absence 
of parents. References. 8774, Outlook. 

GRADUATE Nurse of Roosevelt Hospital, 
New York, wishes position as companion. 
8773 Outlook. 

















Washington 


he CA MLIN.Seattle’s most distinguished 

hotel. Smartly correct in guest facilities 
and service at sensibly ge ag’ oe rates. Illus, 
brochure on request. . RLANCHER. Mer. 


Cali rp rnia 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


California’s Famed Foothill Resort 
Nestled in the foothills among the orange 
overlooking valley and Eleva- 











groves, sea. 
tion 600 feet. Furnished bungalows, 2 to 7 
rooms. Central dining-room. Electricity, 


Surf bathing, 20 bath- 
houses on beach. Tennis, horseback riding 
Six miles from historic Santa Barbara, two 
from ocean and country club. Moderate 
rates. For folde: ad iress San Ysidro Ranch, 
Santa Rarharo 


Real Estate 


hot and cold water. 





COLLEGE woman desires position as house- 
keeper, companion and chauffeur for elderly 
lady or gentleman. References exchanged. 
8772 Outlook. 

WIDOW 62, unencumbered, cultured, de- 
sires position hostess, chaperon, companion. 
As wife of a member of the Cabinet main. 
tained delightful home in life of Canadian 
capital and later in private life, now offers 





her services in suitable capacity. Con- 
genial surroundings more desired than re- 
muneration. 8770 Outlook. 





NURSE, companion or secretary. Travelled 


extensively with noted people. Travel and 
work with cultured people more desirable 
than remuneration. Excellent references. 


8769 Outlook. 

HOSTESS or clerk in Southern Hotel. Re- 
fined, College Woman. Widow. Refer- 
ences. Experienced. 8766, Outlook. 

WOMAN teacher and lecturer, who has 
specialized for 20 years on wholesome moral 
training for girls and young women, desires 
to locate in New York in some capacity 
where she can be useful to the coming 
mothers of the race. 8771 Outlook. 











Missouri 


WEBSTER GROVES 
St. Louis’ Finest Suburb 


Write for map and list of homes and estates. 
Dependable and courteous real estate services 
WEBSTER ba i Trust Company, Realtor. 
J Webster Groves, Mo. 




















MRS MAUDE FIELD, Pittsfield, Mass., 
would like position as companion; adult or 
delicate child. References, 8768, Outlook. 


SOUTH Carolina lady, refined, experienced, 
desires position as companion, housekeeper, 
or some employment requiring no  aemnem 








training. Pinelands. 8767 QOutl 
COMPANION, Nurse as managing house- 
keeper in small American family, Refer- 
ences, 8775 Outlook. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


To young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a nine months 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying 











In Hospital, 3807 Second Ave., New York. 
Aids are provided with maintenance and 
given a monthly allowance of $10. For 
further particulars address Directress of 
Nurses 

HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
PLAYS, musical comedies and_ revues, 


minstrels, comedy and talking songs, black- 
face skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, di- 
alogs, recitations, entertainments, juvenile 
plays and songs, musical reading, make-up 
goods. Catalog free. T. S. Denison & 
Co., 623 So. Wabash. Dept. 74, Chieago. 

















KEEPING 
MENTALLY 
FIT win yastRow 


$3.50 









The Art of Being Happy 








Every Chapter Reveals 
Things You Ought to 
Know About Yourself 








ERRORS AS: 








What Are You Afraid of ? 

Shall We Suppress—or Let Go? 
Cana Psycho-analyst Help You? 
Is There a Cure for the “‘Blues’’? 
The Minds of Boys and Girls 
The Truth about Prodigies 

To Spank or not to Spank 
Should Cousins Marry ? 

‘Why Don’t I Make Good’’? 
Are We Slaves to Our Glands? 
Is Your Memory Failing ? 
Have You an Inferiority Sense? 


Are You a Bore? 
ae ennad Many Other Subjects 7” 











GREENBERG + PUBLISHER 
112 East 19th Street New York 


WAAAAAAAAAAAYS 








Eat and Be Well! 








A condensed set of health rules— many of which 
y be easily followed right in your own home, 
or, while evelny You. will find in this little 
h of information spout food elements 

wad their reaation to physical welfar. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. 














Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 














HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


294 Good Health Buiding, Battle Creek, Mich, 














The Governor’s Olives 
(Continued from Page 1153) 


small green vegetables,” he said, “‘of all 
the feast will live in my memory long- 
est.” 

At three o’clock we rose from the 
table and went into the drawing room 
for hot tea and sweet With 
fascination I watched General Ma con- 
sume salted nuts. Never in my life have 
I seen so much food pushed into one 
man in one day as our able governor 
stored in his long thin body. 


meats. 


In the very midst of a warm discus- 
sion on highways, the governor arose 
The other 
men jumped up in confusion, their re- 
marks suspended in mid-air. “The 
highways I shall attend to after the 
on a sound basis,” he said 
He liked his pose 
And then he had 
almost a winsome charm as he told me 
how he wished he might come again. 
Fifteen minutes of bowing and endlessly 
repeated farewells, and our compound 


abruptly and bowed to me. 


schools are 
with his kingly air. 
as public benefactor. 


was quiet. 

I went to thank the borrowed cooks. 
In came Lao-chang to present the bill 
from the caterer. Food for ninety-six 
soldiers—we are still paying for it. But 
the joke is not all on me. The Chinese 
teachers met the governor in the guest 
room of the school, and with appropriate 
speeches about his far-sighted subsidy 


for education they presented him with | 


a silk-covered donation book (made 
while he was having his dinner) 

which he was expected to indicate a 
contribution for our new dormitory. He 
had never given a cent for education in 





his life, but he looked at the book; per- | 


haps he thought of the olives. 
three hundred dollars,” he directed the 
general at his side. . 

A year has passed and our city is held 
by the Nationalist army. General Ma is 
crushed beneath the feet of the com- 
Occasionally 
pages of 


mon people he scorned. 
his name appears on the 
American newspapers, but for periods 
of increasing length he shares the obli- 
vion of Chang Tso-ling. I am too thor- 
oughly American to wish it otherwise. 
The day of the tuchuns has almost ceased 
to be. But when I see the Nationalist 
general in his plain uniform walking 
unattended to his headquarters and nod- 
civilians, I cannot 


ding to smiling 


smother a little sigh or pride in the 
splendor that was Ma’s. 


him and he thanked no one; 


“Write | 





No one made | 
the gods | 


who did not give have at last taken from | 


him what he gave himself. But he was 
such a witty, splendid, lordly, charming 
old demon. I count it a privilege to 
have fed him olives. 


Outlook and lndependen; 








ee EES 
ENTILATE ITHOUT 
Every Window, Draught, Dirt, 






Everywhere Hain or Snow 
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“‘Fresh Air--Everywhere’ 
for HEALTH 


Clean, fresh air is a necessity for health- 
ful living. 
V-W Ventilators are the best method of 
proper ventilating, for only the V-W Ven- 
tilator has the patented R-shaped vertical 
louvers that stop draughts, dirt, rain and 
snow. 


Write for “The Ovening to 
Better Health” 


The V-W VENTILATOR CO. 


2887 A. I. U. Building 
Columbus, Ohio 























The Cruise You've Dreamed of 


The Mediterranean—A sea fringed 
with Old World delights. rich 
architecture, customs, traditions, 
dating back to dim centuries. 


Around the World—The great event 
of one’s life—an education rounded, 
finished in a way with which no 
university can vie. The Near East, 
Far East, Java, Honolulu, Panama 


Canal, and then the Homeland. 


Write us for rates, booklets. This isa free 
service offered our friends and readers. 


EVA R. DIXON, Director 


The Outlook Travel Bureau 


120 East 16th Street, New York City. 











THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 
CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schoolsand camps 
in U.S. Rates. Advice trom officia) inspections. 
22d year. State Chartered [ree Bureau. Apply 

American Schools’ Association 

1212 Times Bldg., N. Y., or Stevens Bldg., Chicage 


SCHOOLS 


New York 


SOUTHAMPTON HOSPITAL 
Toy Lele) Me a hth sp bel" 
Southampton, L.1. 8-hour day. 2 year course—monthly allow- 


ance $15. Scholarship prizes. Ideal living conditions. Kequire- 
ments 2 years High School. Write school principal for information. 


























EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 





Ttalw 





Florence, Mrs. Steven, nee Notarbartolo 
52 via dei della Roblia keeps finishing school for 
girls. The house is very comfortable; is in 2 
residential part of town with a lovely garden and 
two terraces and has all modern conveniences. 
Italian is the predominant language—The best 
teachers are provided. Prospectuses and ad- 
dresses for reference are given on application. 
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